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“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


{Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 


What's in a name? That which we call a Rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 
—Romeo and Juliet. 


What’s inaname? Morethan many 
fully realize. I doubt if even Shakes- 
peare who wrote 


“Of all flowers 
Me thinks the Rose is best,”’ 


and who refers to this favorite flower 
in his plays over ninety times would 
have mentioned the Rose so many 
times had this flower been known by 
a name not so pleasing in sound or less 
adaptable torhyme or meter. I believe 
§ that the fact that the word “Rose” is 
so easy to pronounce and rhyme has 
done much to make the name a house- 
hold word and has added something to 
the popularity of that beautiful flewer. 
easily remembered, euphonious 
name is surely a distinct advantage. 
Beautiful as are many of the varieties 
of Japanese Iris, the gardens of many 
flower lovers would certainly be with- 
out them if the owners were compelied 
to order their varieties verbally by 
their Japanese names. Suanter’ that 
you fancy the white flecked maroon 
colored varieties. Can you imagine 
being obliged to order them by the.al- 
most unpronounceable names-of Tai- 
heiraku Tsurugi-no, or Yezonishili? Or 
should your taste incline toward the 
odd purplish blue shades, would you 
enjoy having to “mouth” such names 
as Fora-odori or Shiza-no-ura-nami ? 
That some dealers obligingly number 
as wellas name their stock of Japanese 
varieties and urge customers to order 
by number does not indicate an ac- 
commodating disposition only, but 
also a keen eye to business. That a 
popular name has a great commercial 

en ue is recognized by manufacturers 
and men in all lines of business, and it 
is quite usual for them to pay enor- 
mous sums for “catchy” names that 
they copyright. The British govern- 
ment has recently prohibited manu- 
facturers and dealers from using in 
any of its colonies the word Anzac (a 
word coined from the initial letters of 
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the Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps that rendered such service dur- 
ing the war.) The trade use of the 
word had been quickly adopted by 
business concerns, but the idea of this 
word being commercialized seemed al- 
most sacrilegious. With a similar 
thought in mind our own government 
forbids the commercialization of the 
American flag. 

Though the name Gladiolus is agree- 
able to the ear, the fact that many 
flower growers found difficulty in pro- 
nouncing the name in both its singular 
and plural Latin forms, may have been 
one reason that the magnificent Gladi- 
olus was so long in coming into 
popular favor. Some over-zealous 

persons have probably unwittingly 
further handicapped varieties by giv- 
ing them cumbersome or manifestly 
inappropriate names. The privilege 
of naming a seedling of merit should 
be regarded not only an honor but a 
responsibility, for the name bestowed 
may help or hinder the demand for the 
variety. While the ability to “hit” 
upon a name that is appropriate, is a 
talent still to the hybridizer who has 
spent years of effort and close study in 
the production of a worth-while seed- 
ling, the distinctive characteristics 
must be so apparent that it should not 
be a very difficult task to bestow a 
pleasing name that will in a measure 
describe its most pronounced charac- 
teristics. Good examples of this are 
Lilywhite, which is in itself a descrip- 
tion, and Liebesfeuer (love’s fire) which 
suggests the beautiful fire red color 
possessed by this variety. War (red) ; 
Peace (white); Dawn (coral pink); 
Daybreak (light pink) Golden King (yel- 
low) Blue Jay (blue) and others are 
markedly fittingly named. Pink Per- 
fection seems a misnomer, as the 
crooked stems characteristic of this 
variety can scarcely be considered a 
perfection. 

The practice of naming varieties 
after persons, while not so commend- 
able, is pardonable. To have one’s 
name perpetuated through the medium 
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of a beautiful flower is, indeed, an envi- 
able distinction. But even here chris- 
teners might study the name of the 
person it is proposed to honor and 
select therefrom the distinctive part of 
the name instead of bestowing long, 
cumbersome names that may prove 
not only unwieldy but often quite in- 
congruous if not a commercial disad- 
vantage. A notable exception of this 
is the name Mrs. Dr. Norton. This 
name is not only cumbersome but 

uite incorrect as to good social usage. 

hile in some European. countries it is 
customary te use such expressions 
as Mrs. Dr., Mrs. Lieutenant, etc., in 
the best social circles in this country 
it is not considered “‘ good form” for a 
lady to use any suggestion of her hus- 
band’s religious, professional or mili- 
tary rank. The name of this beautiful 
variety as it now stands, must prove 
offensive to those who are well versed 
in good social forms. If the Doctor is the 
one who is to be honored the name 
should have beer: Dr. Norton, if his wife 
is the fortunate one, then simply Mrs. 
Norton would have sufficed. The 
name now is also unwieldy. Growers, 
dealers and many others have long 
since cut the Gordion Knot and for 
convenience called the variety merely 
Norton. Perhaps the shortening of the 
name may have assisted real merit to 
overcome the handicap, for certainly 
this superb variety has despite its 
name become commercially in great 
demand, an exception that only proves 
the general rule. 


The Poinsettia. 


“The Poinsettia produces an abun- 
dance of milky juice; such plants are 
more difficult to root than others. 
Two sorts of cuttings may be made, 
hardwood and softwood. In making 
the dormant wood cuttings the plants, 
after flowering, are placed under the 
bench of a warm house and gradually 
allowed to ripen by withholding water. 
During March the canes are cut in 4 
in. lengths, and after the milk has 
stopped flowing, the cuttings are 
washed in warm water and dipped in 
powdered charcoal. Place in a mod- 
erately dry propagating bench at a 
temperature of 65 degrees. As soon 
as roots have started cuttings should 
be potted in thumb pots. 

or making softwood cuttings, the 
plants are started in April. Shake the 
soil from the roots of the old plants 
and pot in smaller pots. The storage 
roots will soom cause the growth of 
good cuttings. 

When several inches long, the cut- 
ings are taken with a heel. 

They may be rooted in the sand 
bench or potted immediately and 
placed in a close propagating case. 
Cuttings may be taken all spring and 
summer; the earlier cuttings will give 
the taller plants.”—From Commercial 
Plant Propagation by A. C. Hottes. 


We look for an early and mild spring 
as a partial compensation for the un- 
usually severe winter so far experi- 
enced. 
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American Gladiolus Society. 


snennenenoonoooneneeen. 





Members of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety : 


The members present at the last an- 
nual meeting at Detroit know that the 
Society voted to hold the next meeting 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in connection with 
the meeting of the Society of American 
Florists. The Cleveland florists were 
glad to have us meet in Cieveland, pro- 
vided they could make certain arrange- 
ments for our entertainment. Owing 
to local conditions, it was not possible 
last August for them to make definite 
promises. It was expected that the 
matter would be settled in October or 
November. However, it developed that 
nothing satisfactory could be arranged 
until the officers of the Society of 
American Florists had an opportunity 
to view the exhibition halls and dis- 
cuss plans with the local florists. When 
this was done recently, it is understood 
that the officers of the Society of 
American Florists objected to having 
our exhibition in the same hall. Nat- 
urally the Cleveland florists will be 
very busy with the larger meeting and 
they did not feel that they could prop- 
erly take care of us this year. This 
decision is a great disappointment to 
all our members who looked forward 
to an unusually large display of flowers 
and a very successful meeting in Cleve- 
land. It will be an especial disap- 
pointment to the Ohio growers who 
have worked for the meeting. 

It may be said in connection with 
the attitude of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists that their summer show is 
a trade display, and since it is a trade 
display they do not wish to admit the 
public in large numbers even for an 
admittance fee. Some of our members 
had difficulty in getting into the hall 
last year, and while this would have 
been provided for this year by issuing 
tickets to our members, itdid not seem 
possible to admit the general public to 
our show. If the American Gladiolus 
Society expects to popularize the 
Gladiolus, one of the most effective 
methods is to open our shows as freely 
as possible to all those interested in 
flowers. The very successful inde- 
pendent show at Bufialo in 1918 under 
the war conditions, should encourage 
us in the belief that under peace condi- 
tions we can hold as satisfactory an- 
nual meetings and exhibitions as we 
could ever hope for in connection with 
the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists. 





PRIZES AND OUR NEXT SHOW. 


We should be making plans for 
the next annual exhibition. All mem- 
bers are urged to send the secretary 
contributions to list as prizes. These 
should consist, as far as_ possible, 
of cups, medals, or cash. Let us, 
if possible, get away from offers of 
bulbs or stock. Prizes for open and 
amateur classes are desired so that 
there may bea well-balanced show. It 


‘the horizon. 


is hoped that growers will contribute 
liberally so that a good competition 
will be aroused. Contributors are 
urged to consider the desirability of 
offering, particularly in the amateur 
class, third and even fourth prizes. 
Nothing encourages an amateur more 
than the feeling that if he fails to win 
first or second prize, he may at ieast 
ain a third or fourth prize for his ef- 
ort. Any suggestions for the im- 
provement of the prize list will be 
thankfully received, and if sent in at 
once will be considered in connection 
with the premium list for our next 
show. We need more prizes for table 
decorations, hampers, artistically ar- 
ranged vases, etc., of Gladioli. Who, 
among those who did not make any 
offer last year, is going to be first to 
come forward this year? This year’s 
show merits your full support. Will 


you give it? : 
A. C. BEAL, Sec’y. 


The Weed Prairie. 


To THE Epiror :— 


I would ljke to share with all the readers of your 
excellent magazine, especially all those who love wild 
flowers, what I consider a utifully painted word 
picture, and which I found several years ago in an 
old book under the title of ““The Scalp Hunters.” 

One would scarcely expect to find a tribute to flow- 
ers in a book with such a title, but the author, although 
an Indian hunter and plainsman of pioneer days, was 
also a Nature lover, as proven by many passages in 
the book, descriptive of the plains in those early days. 

I hope among your readers many will find the 
pleasure that I do in ee it as today when the out- 
side world is snow-bound. and the thermometer 
hovering around zero, these lines bring back to me 
the warm sweetness of the Summer winds, across the 
prairie meadows. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CARMICHAEL. (Iowa.) 


“Testand in an open plain. I turn my 
face to the north, to the south, to the east 
and to the west; and on all sides behold the 
blue circle of the heavens girdling around 
me. Nor rock, nor tree breaks the ring of 
What covers the vast expanse 
between? Wood? Water? Grass? No, 
flowers. As far as my eye can range it rests 
only on flowers, beautiful flowers. I am 
looking as on a tinted map, an enameled 
picture, brilliant with every hue of the 
prism. Yonder, is goldenyellow, where the 
helianthus turns her dial-like face to the 
sun. Yonder, scarlet, where the malva 
erects its red banner. Here is a parterre 
of the purple monarda. There the euph- 
orbia sheds its silver leaf. Yonder the 
orange predominates in the showy flowers 
of the asclepia; and beyond, the eye roams 
over the pink blossoms of the cleome. The 
breeze stirs them; millions of corollas are 
waving their gaudy standards. The tall 
stalks of the helianthus bend and rise in 
long undulations, like billows on a golden 
sea. They are at rest again. The. air is 
filled with odors sweet as the perfume of 
Araby or Ind. Myriads of insects whir 
their gay wings, flowers of themselves. The 
bee birds (humming birds) skirr around, 
glancing like stray sunbeams; or poised on 
whirring wings, drink from the nectared 
cups; and the wild bee with laden limbs, 
leaves for his far home with a song of joy. 

“Who planted these flowers? Who hath 
woven them into these pictured parterres? 
Nature. It is her choicest mantle, richer in 
its hues than the scarfs of cashmere.” 

“This is the weed prairie, so called. 
mis-named. It is the Garden of God.” 


It is 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 


; [Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. 





At the Grand Canyon. 


UNUSUAL INTERIOR DECORA- 
TIONS. 

Tick-tick-e-ty-tick. Surely 
a familiar sound, and rais- 
ing my head from the pil- 
low of my berth, I saw the 
driving, beating sleety snow 
that was tapping at my 
window. Oh, I had thought 
we were getting away from 
all that, and away down in Arizona, 
too, but it seemed that the nearer we 
were to our sunny goal, California, the 
colder and more uncertain the weather 
became. 

Changing cars in blinding snow and 
the darkness of early morning, we 
hummed on, the gray dawn ae 
pine clad mountains through whic 
we were passing in swift ascent. 

“G-r-a-n-d C-a-n-y-o-n, see it in a few 
minutes, if there’s no fog,” called out 
the conductor in sing-song tones, and 
there was great craning of necks only 
to meet with disappointment. 

We were soon off the train and 
scrambling up the many steps that led 
to beautiful El Tovar Hotel, located 
near the head of Bright Angel Trail. 
Here we were informed that storms 
with such heavy snowfall were of rare 
occurrence and that we were really be- 
ing treated to asight seldom privileged 
the average tourist. With no sign of 
the storm abating we resigned our- 
selves to our fate which was far from 
being unpleasant for the El Tovar is 
not unlike a village with community 
service and interests, and while enjoy- 
ing the cheering warmth of blazing 
sand knots in the huge fireplace of the 

endezvous, we found old friends from 
Ohio and made new acquaintances 
from other states and countries. 

It was quite a treat to actually see 
your favorite movie star and observe 
that she ate, walked, and appeared 
generally much like the average wo- 
man. 

Most interesting to me were the in- 
terior decorations of this wonderful 
lodge in the mountains. There were 
mounted head of the buffalo, mountain 
sheep, deer, elk and moose mingled 
with Indian and Mexican pottery. In 
the art rooms were beautiful paintings 
offered for sale, and others on exhibi- 
tion in the public rooms, but those 
partaking of a floral nature, while 
quite unusual were in perfect harmony 
with the dark log walls of the interior 
and a fair example of making the most 
of what one has in a land far removed 
from flowers. 

Arranged in the form of huge bou- 
quets in curious receptacles, festooned 
over the various openings, softening 
the lines of rec windows stuck in 
the uneven log walls, in fact it seemed 
wherever anything could be securely 
fastened, were draped branches and 
trailing vines. Perhaps the most fa- 
miliar to the average eastener were 
the long trailing vines of ordinary 








hops, gracefully intermin- 
gied with various pines. 

inyon Pine, Western Yel- 
low and the Long leaved 
Pine, brightened with Blaze 
Grass in scarlet and green. 
The scarlet berried Pepper 
Grass and the Sages of pur- 
ple green and gray, with 
blue berried Juniper and 
long cones, measuring 15 
inches and over, of the 
Sugar Pine. There were many of the 
berried branches of the Pepper tree so 
common in California and probably 
brought from there. 

All the vines and branches had been 
cut in October, placed where they 
would be most effective as decorations. 
They dried slowly and would remain 
in poe my ear. 

able flowers in the dining room 
consisted mostly of Stocks, Carnations 
and Geranium plants. 

The following forenoon brought the 
welcome sunshine. With its first ray 
I ran upstairs for my wraps and found 
myself gasping for breath. I had for- 
gotten that we were over seven thou- 
sand feet above sea level. 

A snowplow had cleared the way 
and in biting cold, we took the auto 
rim ride at the edge of the Canyon; 
beheld the scenic wonder in all its 
gorgeousness of color and fleeting 
cloudlets. ~nd the Colorado river so 
closely resembling a silvery ribbon 
that it seemed almost impossible to 
believe it a roaring tumult three hun- 
dred feet wide. 


CALIFORNIA IN MID-WINTER. 

Thus far, my general glimpse, mostly 
from autos, has convinced me that the 
January sojourner is forbidden most of 
the floral beauty, for aside from such 
garden flowers as Geraniums, Calla 
Lilies, and the charming Bouganvilla 
which is everywhere a beautiful sheet 
of cerise, nearly everything seems dor- 
mant. But a mocking bird is singing 
in the Pepper tree by my window, the 
sun is shining warmly and I am con- 


tent. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 
The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 








aneeneanennanensnnnsease: 








It is regrettable that the flower that 
enjoys the distinction of being the first 
to bloom in the spring should bear a 
most unromantic name and be further 
handicapped with a very offensive odor. 
The Skunk Cabbage, whose technical 
name is Symplocarpus faetidus, is a mem- 
ber of the Arum family, and although 
very near akin to the Calla, was much 
less favored when thecharms were be- 
ing bestowed at thecreation, and con.e- 
quently has not made as great a hit 
with the flower-loving public as its 
lovely sister. But, while the Skunk 
Cabbage may be no more fragrant 
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than a Dutch lunch or‘a steerage cabin 
at the end of a rough voyage, yet 
there is entrancing beauty in the jewel- 
studded lavender-flesh colored perfect 
flowers that grow, each upon a finger- 
like spadix within a greenish, leathery- 
leaved spathe, suggestive of some 
hidden grotto in an enchanted fairy 
land; and it will well repay anyone 
who has never seen it to visit some 
swamp or sluggish streamside where 
it grows, in March, when the shell-like 
spathes, shaped like monk’s hoods and 
zsthetically decorated with purple, 
green and yellow, all blended and 
streaked with a peculiar charm, have 
emerged and stand proudly erect to 
herald the fact that spring is again re- 
turning. 





What is the first sign of spring? 
That would be, indeed, a hard question 
to answer, for, as Thoreau wrote, “ No 
mortal is alert enough to be at the first 
dawn of spring.” It cannot be the 
blossoming of the witch-hazel, for while 
its flowers are abundantly found in the 
woods in January, they are the last of 
the season’s flowers instead of the first, 
since the witch-hazel comes into bloom 
in October and November. It may be 
the cawing of the crows that through 
the winter have been quiet in their 
wooded retreat ; or the honking of the 
wild geese going north in great trains 
overhead ; or it may be the dripping of 
the icicles at night, for icicles are the 
product of late winter, and their drip, 
drip, drip, at night is an unmistakable 
token of overcoming warmth. While 
the snow still lingers, the catkins of 
the willows and the birches begin to 
swell and burst; the chickadees and 
juncoes come out from their winter 
seclusion in the woods; the song spar- 
row opens the year’s season of song ; 
and the bee and the mourning cloak 
butterfly appear. The mottled hoods 
of the skunk-cabbage emerge from the 
swampy places, and soon nature’s 
winter tourists begin to arrive, the 
procession headed by the robin and 
the bluebird ; but which of the two ar- 
rives first, must be, as it always has 
been, a question for argument. In their 
wake comes that detestable bird with 
the harsh voice that has been likened 
to the squeak of a rusty wheelbarrow, 
the purple grackle, our common city 
blackbird, who has no friends and, 
moreover, deserves to have none. By 
this time signs that are unmistakable 
are appearing in great profusion, and 
every department of nature seems to 
be scrambling to make its next im- 
portant announcement. The appear- 
ance of the transient fox-sparrow, the 
purple finch and the Peabody bird; 
the hepatica, the bloodroot and the 
trailing arbutus; the fiddleheads of the 
cinnamon fern ; and the peeping chorus 
of the hylas, are but few of the many 
signs that spring is already here, and 
only needs the appearance of the organ 
grinder to fully establish the fact. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Attention is called to the American 
Gladiolus Society announcements on 
pages 32 and 34. 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 


The High Cost of Leisure. 


Vice-President Thos. B. Marshall is quoted as follows: 
“One of the oid ideas of the Republic was that the limit of 
striving for swccess was the limit of capacity and endur- 
ance.” Another quotation attributed to Vice-President 
Marshall is: “To produce more, to earn more, to econo- 
mize more, and to save more.” 

This is good logic and the advice is good and all should 
heed it. While it may seem discouraging at times to en- 
dure so many people who are nonproducers, mostly the 
so-called “idle rich ;” yet every individual as the first prin- 
ciple of good citizenship should strive to produce to the 
utmost. They owe it to their American citizenship, as well 
as to the world at large. Those who do not produce as 
they should or up to the limit of their reasonable ability, 
will surely fail to progress as they should. Work is the 
remedy for many of the ills of human life and about the 
worst thing that could happen to any individual is to get 
into a frame of mind ora position where he feels that he 
need not exert himself to earn a living. 


MADISON COOPER. 








The Spirit of Competition. 


Competition induced by the desire to excel in any par- 
ticular line of work is the real basis of all progress. Com- 
petition is, of course, selfish in its nature, but the natural law 
of the surviva! of the fittest can be based on no other ground. 
We cannot all excel in many different lines, but one may 
excel in his speciai line. 

Even though one cannot excel in the field he happens to 
find himself in, it must not be a cause for discouragement 
or failure to compete. One is strengthened by competition 
and one of the grandest traits of character is good sports- 
manship. A good sportsman smiles under defeat if beaten 
in a fair contest, and resolves that he will do better another 
time. 

What is said above applies not only to competitive flower 
shows but to any other line of human endeavor, and we 
believe that if we all fully appreciated the underlying 
principles of competition that we would be better satisfied 
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to compete even though there is but a small chance of win- 
ning. Good sportsmanship and fair competition, with a con- 
stant effort toward improvement will develop our faculties 
which should be the chief aim in life. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Climatic Compensations. 


There are always compensations for the hardship, if 
indeed it is a hardship, of making a home in a northern 
climate. Those who live in the north and experience the 
cold days and the colder nights of winter, and have their 
gardens held in the grip of Jackfrost for “many moons,” 
should remember that in latitudes where vegetation is still 
making growth that there are many diseases and a long 
train of trouble still making headway, which are unknown 
in northern localities. 

South of the latitude of the Ohio River, the actual frozen 
season is short, yet during the entire winter season they 
are subject to frost damage which is likely to be even 
greater than would be possible further north. In the south 
they, feel "that they should be able to grow the tender plants, 
and often depending on the mild climate to grow tender 
plants results in tremendous loss. In the north we know 
that the tender things cannot be grown and make our cal- 
culations accordingly. It is pretty safe to say that actual 
frost damage in the north is far less than in the south. 

Truly all climates have their compensations. 





American Gladiolus Society Annual Flower Show. 


We are informed that after considerable work and ex- 
tensive correspondence, the executive committee of the 
American Gladiolus Society have found it impossible to 
make arrangements with the Cleveland Florists’ Club, to 
hold the annual meeting and exhibition of the American 


Gladiolus Society with the next annual meeting of the Society § 


of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists which 
is scheduled for Cieveland next August. It was confidently 
expected that proper arrangements could be made, and on 
invitation from the Cleveland Florists’ Club representative 
in attendance at the last meeting of the American Gladiolus 
Society, it was voted that the next show should be held in 
Cleveland. : 

As it is now too late to make other plans for a western 
meeting and show, the next exhibition and meeting of the 
American Gladiolus Society will doubtless be held in Boston 
in the spacious halls of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. The matter has not been officially decided as yet, 
but we are authorized by President Meader to make this 
statement. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society have 
their regular Gladiolus exhibition on August 14th and 15th, 
and it is presumed that suitable arrangements can be made 
so that the show of the American Gladiolus Society can be 
held at the same time. 

This arrangement will doubtless be agreeable to the 
majority of interested people as last year the show and 
meeting was held in Detroit, and after showing in the east 
for 1920 it is probable that arrangements will be made early 
and definitely for a western show in 1921. 

A large list of prizes and specials is offered for Gladioli 
in the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s regular sched- 
ule, and it is urged that the secretary of the American 
Gladiolus Society be given hearty support in making up 
the prize schedule, to which some have already generously 
contributed. 
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THE DAHLIA 








Planting Dahlias. 


The time for planting Dahlias varies 
according to the locality; whether the 
spot is sheltered or open, early or late- 
ness of the season, and the time when 
the general crop of flowers are desired. 
Dahlias can be planted any time after 
danger of frost is over, and under or- 
dinary conditions, will blossom in from 
six to eight weeks after planting. It is 
always best to wait until the ground 
becomes thoroughly warmed. 

Plant the bulbs in hills or drills, 
laying them flat down six inches deep. 
I find many amateurs make the mistake 
of standing the bulb on its end, so that 
the sprout will be near the top of the 
ground, thinking they will help it. 
Instead, the new bulbs which form, 
will grow near the top of the ground, 
and when a dry spell comes the plant 
becomes stunted; the plant produces 
principally foliage and few flowers in 
the blossoming season. Planting the 
tubers flat down six inches deep, no 
matter how dry the season, the plants 
will receive sufficient moisture to keep 
them growing. 

If planting with manure, cover an 
inch or so, before planting bulbs; fer- 
tilizer should be thoroughly worked 
into the soil. Either fertilizer or man- 
ure will burn the sprout, so be sure 
the sprout does not come in contact 
with it. 

J. K. ALEXANDER. 


Success With Dahlias. 


The blooming period of Dahlias is short- 
ened by early frost, as the blooms and 
growth are tender. Where only a limited 


-number are grown in a garden, they can be 


protected from a light frost by covering 
with a sheet, table cloth, paper or anything 
convenient. 

A smudge smoke made by burning trash 
of any kind is a big help in keeping the 
frost from falling. Where a spray system is 
in use, by keeping the sprayer going, will 
aiso help. Anything that will keep the first 
September frost away will often lengthen 
the blooming period of Dahlias for two or 
three weeks. 

A man having a garden of beautiful well 
grown Dahlia flowers, no matter how humble 
his position in life, feels rich in being the 
owner of so much that makes the garden 
and home beautiful. 

There is likely to be failures with Dahlias 
as with other fiowers. Even the large 
growers have their troubles to contend with, 
but taking one year with another, the Dahlia 
cannot be beaten for producing a good crop 
of blooms. Insect pests which gather on 
other plants growing near Dahlias, when 
short of other food, will attack the Dahlia. 

Separate plantings should be made at in- 
tervals of two to three weeks between. The 
late planting very often doing the best, as 
the plants mature during the cooler weather 
and longer nights and make a more sturdy 
and insect resisting growth and generally 
produce the finest flowers. Those planted 
early very often get woody, but cutting the 
flowers with long stems or cutting the plants 
back, if done early in the season, will renew 
the growth and produce nearly as good 
flowers as those planted later. 


The main thing is not to be afraid to use 
the knife on them. This is often required 
in thinning out, some varieties growing too 
thickly to produce fine flowers. If extra 
large flowers are wanted, they are obtained 
by disbudding. As soon as the buds can be 
seen, pick out all but the main bud, thus the 
entire strength goes in the one flower. This 
can only be done in the large flowering type. 
The smaller flowered varieties do not justify 
the trouble. 

One point in which many fail, is in the win- 
tering over of the roots. The varieties that 
form large clumps with big tubers are not so 
hard to keep, as they will keep where 
potatoes can be kept. Some of the finer 
varieties do not make much more than a 
mass of fine rootlets which are very hard to 
keep; in this case they want bedding in dry 
sand, earth or some material that will keep 
them from drying up. 

My own experience with the Dahlia goes 
back a goodly number of years, when as a 
boy my father had a dozen or so of double 
ones in the garden. I was so struck with 
them that I thought nothing could equal 
them, and I offered a sixpence that I had 
saved up for the privilege of calling one 
Dahlia plant mine. 

My next experience was in Maryland 
during the civil war. As a young man, I 
had charge of the Dahlia patch on the place 
my father was managing, and I had the 
honor of putting a lot of them on exhibition 
at one of the horticultural shows, held in the 
Maryland Institute, in Baltimore, Md. This 
apparently was the first exhibition of Dahlias 
given in Baltimcre. It attracted much at- 
tention, many spectators hardly believing 
they were natural flowers. 

If I remember rightly, this collection was 
purchased from the late Peter Henderson, 
and I believe that if the American history of 
the Dahlia could be traced out, he was the 
first to introduce the Dahlia in variety and 
quantity to this country. 

My sincere hope is that this American 
Dahlia Society may continue its good work 
so nobly begun so that every home, no 
matter how humble, wherever there is a 
garden spot, Dahlias may be planted and the 
country beautified. 


(Address by President Vincent at the meeting of 
the American Dahlia Society.) 


Bud Variation in Dahlias. 


Now that the season for Dahlias is again 
with us, the growers will not only be con- 
cerned with the number and quality of 
blooms produced but will, in addition, en- 
deavor in many cases to bring forth new 
varieties. In this connection it might be 
well to call to the attention of Dahlia 
growers in general the fact that, in the past, 
not all of the new creations have originated 
from seedlings, even though a great many 
people seem to assume that this has been 
the case. In looking back carefully over the 
history of Dahlia varieties, it is very clearly 
brought out that bud variation has been 
responsible for the origin of many of the 
valuable varieties of. Dahlias. In this con- 
nection, the method of propagation, together 
with variation in soil, climatic conditions 
and culture have probably been the most 
important factors concerned in bud vari- 
ation. Of course, it is generally recognized 
that the most common method of propagating 
the Dahlia is by the division of the tubers. 
Propagation by cuttings is also a most com- 
mon method employed by the majority of 
the larger growers in all sections of the 
country, and it is by this method that certain 
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bud variations whenever they occur can be 
perpetuated. 

Numerous cases might be cited to show 
that bud variation in the Dahlia is no new 
or recent phenomenon and that while growers 
may continue to produce new and good 
seedlings they should, nevertheless, be on 
the lookout during the growing season for 
bud variations, which are sure to be found in 
any sizeable collection and which may prove, 
if selected and perpetuated, most desirable 
acquisitions. 

(Prof. J. W. Gregg in Bulletin of the Dahlia Society 
of California.) 


American Dahlia Society. 


The American Dahlia Society for years has 
been considering the establishment of large 
“trial grounds” at some place easy of access 
in the eastern part of the country. With the 
coming of the end of the war the project 
was renewed. After considerable negotia- 
tion the society has decided to accept the 
offer of the New Jersey State Agriculture 
Experiment Station at New Brunswick, and 
work will be started at once to make the 
grounds ready for the planting of bulbs late 
next May. 

Owing to the growing popularity of the 
Dahlia during the last fifteen years, the 
American Dahlia Society has become one of 
the largest horticulture organizations in the 
United States, numbering several thousand 
members. The Dahlia is one of the few 
flowers which is grown successfully in almost 
any part of the country. One of the great 
difficulties has been in classifying the dif- 
ferent varieties, the number of which no one 
knows. For instance, several people in as 
many places will introduce the same variety, 
and it has been impossible to prevent dupli- 
cates or flowers similar to those already in 
existence being placed on the market. 


CONFUSION IN VARIETIES. 


This confusion in a rapidly growing pro- 
fession and hobby is one of the reasons for 
establishing the new trial grounds. Smaller 
trial grounds are located at Ithaca and 
Storrs, Conn., but these two places have not 
been popular, as they are not on the main 
lines of trans-continental railroad systems. 
Many members of the society come to New 
York occasionally and it would be easy to 
stop off at New Brunswick. 

Members of the society will send in the 
bulbs and they will be planted during the 
latter part of May and the first of June. 
They will be classified under the supervision 
of Dr J. G. Lipman, director of the station. 
The display in the autumn, it is expected, 
will be the greatest ever exhibited in the 
country. After the classification has been 
made it will be known how many varieties 
there are and it will be easy to inform any 
grower in the future if his production is a 
new one. Dahlia growers in sending their 
bulbs to the trial grounds will be protected, 
because no bulbs or seedlings will be given 
away or sold. Surplus bulbs will be re- 
turned to the grower so that the producer 
of a new variety will control that variety. 


CONDITIONS ARE IDEAL. 


Establishment of the Dahlia trial grounds 
will be a great boom to the profession. The 
soil and climate around New Brunswick are 
said to be ideal, and the trial grounds will 
be a permanent institution, growing in im- 
portance each year. New Jersey is now a 
great Dahlia state, and there are large 
growers of the flower near here, notably in 
South Orange, Short Hills and Madison. 

Only one difficulty remains to be met in 
establishing the trial grounds. The experi- 
ment station is conducted by the state, and 
the annual budget is prepared a year in ad- 
vance. There will be an expense of not 
more than $400 in preparing the grounds. 

(Concluded on page 42.) 
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THE CIRCUS STYLE. 


Every one who has been observing 
has noticed the peculiar literary style 
of the circus poster. The dictionary 
and Roget’s Thesaurus have been ex- 
hausted in the effort to find adjectives. 
Such words as “stupendous,” “im- 
mense,” “awe-inspiring,” “unpar- 
alled,” “‘ gigantic,” etc., etc., are piled 
up in the descriptions without limit. 
Something of this style of language 
sometimes appears in advertisements 
of flowers. It is true that some flowers 
and plants are so beautiful that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to aptly por- 
tray them but these things are matters 
of comparison and it sometimes hap- 
pens that the superlatives are applied 
to something which is little better, if 
at all, than other old favorites. So I 
think the wise ones are inclined to 
discount considerably advertisements 
from those who have a reputation for 
exaggerating descriptions. Let us be 
enthusiastic but try to discriminate. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF A REAL FLOWER- 
GROWER—AN APPEAL FOR MORE 
FLOWER GROWING BY WORKING 
PEOPLE. 


I have read your December number 
and I heartily agree with Mr. Andresen 
about having a “Flower Garden 
Bogey.” The name though isn’t ex- 
actly pleasing to me. I confess I had 
to resort to the dictionary to find if it 
had any other meaning than the one 
nearly every child is familiar with. 
Like the majority of working people I 
know nothing of golf and the word 
“Bogey” brings that little shivery feel- 
ing I knew zs achild. However, if I 
am to use the term at all, I prefer to 
be a flower bogey rather than have one. 
Nevertheless I have the “ Flower Gar- 
den Bogey.” Oh, yes, I have the feel- 
ing and all I need is money, money and 
more money. 

Last spring I wanted some of Mr. 
Kunderd’s lovely bulbs and like most 
women I “simply had to have a hat.” 
Probably most men have heard that 
phrase before. At present prices I 
could not get much of a hat for the sum 
I had to invest and I could get a lot of 
nice fat bulbs. Sol gota nice lot of Mr. 
Kunderd’s Gladiolus bulbs and made a 
hat myself! [ really did, and what is 
more, I made my winter hat, too, and 
got some Tulip bulbs. I am going to 
keep right on making my hats and I’m 
looking for “ tnore worlds to conquer,” 
and every pemny I save goes towards a 
new bulb of some sort. 

_ Several of my neighbors laugh at my 
joke (?) “It will buy a new bulb,” when 
I tell of my ativentures in thrift. They 
don’t suspect me yet (perish the 
thought) but some day I hope that lit- 
tle saying of mine will take root, and 
then—we wil! have some more “Flower 
Bogies!”’ 

hy is it that the average working 


people- that is, people who live com- 
fortably, dress well, and regard elec- 
tricity, bathrooms, hard wood floors, 
moving pictures and icecream as neces- 
sities—look upon flowers (other than a 
few annuals) as luxuries? Can’t you 
write a real stirring appeal to this class 
of people to grow flowers, those who 
rent as well as owners of houses? 
Make it a patriotic duty (‘ beautify 
the old U. S. A.” or something of that 
sort, you know) or a religious duty or 
a duty they owe themselves or chil- 
dren, or any old reason to get the idea 
across. 
Mrs. S. B. HERD. 


Note by the Editer— 


Well, we are all “ working people,’’ or should be if 
we are not, a the real flower-lover is willing to 
deprive himself to get the rare things he wants. The 
above example is worthy of emulation everywhere. 





A FLOWER AND NATURE LOVER’S TRIP 
TO LAKE GEORGE. 


The A. M. was cloudy and when we 
got off the boat at Pearl Point, which is 
half way up the Lake, it rained very 
hard, but we went ashore in spite of it 
and ate our lunch on the covered porch 
of a closed hotel. 

Within half an hour it cleared up and 
then we proceeded up the mountain. 
It seems that a very wealthy man pur- 
chased Pearl Point, closed the hotel 
and built a wonderful home on it a few 
years ago, which burned to the ground 
last year. 

Leading up to it are rustic stairways, 
benches for lovers, and winding paths 
grown over wiih vines which finally 
lead to an Italian garden. Such a per- 
gola and such a vine growing over it, 
sounds like a story book, and what a 
view of the Lake. West from the per- 
gola is a path bordered with perennials 
which were just in their glory and we 


picked bunches of them. Phlox of ev- - 


ery color and description and a bush 
that I have decided is a Butterfly bush. 
A butterfly kept comirz again and 
— to my bouquet which had sprays 
of it in the center and so I decided 
that was it. 

All things must come to an end and so 
did this delightful overgrown path, but 
it ended with a half circle of Hydran- 
geas which up in the mountain air were 
already changing from a delicate pink 
to a light russet shade. How luxuri- 
ant they were after the rain! I picked 
and picked and hope to keep them all 
winter. In front of them was a sun dial 
and a lily pond which, however, was 
past its best. How lovely to find such 
a spot away up on the mountain. 

Then we proceeded a little furtner 
on and came to the ruins of the home. 
What a view we had of the Lake then. 
Think of it, we had three whole hours 
to spend in that little haven. We took 
pictures too, and should they come out 
good, you shall see a girl with bunches 
of Phlox in her arms and a happy smile 
on her face. How I wishI might camp 
up there forever. 

There was a lookout house even fur- 
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ther up which we went to and a track 
with a cable leads up from the shore 
which was used to bring up sup- 
plies. Think what it must mean to live 
among the clouds and have a garden 
such as that must have been a year or 
so ago. 

The vine covered pergola won me 
with the sunbeams playing through it 
and I wondered what it must be in the 
moon-light. To most of those in our 
party it was a fine resting place with 
pretty flowers but that was all. 





THE BEST TWELVE GLADIOLI. 


You have printed in your columns 
from time to time individual lists of 
the best twelve or more _ varieties. 
These lists have contained varieties 
quite new to me, and nodoubt to many 
other readers. All very interesting 
and useful to those who can afford to 
experiment with the newer varieties, 
whatever the price. But there are 
amateurs, who no doubt are just as 
keen on the Gladiolus, yet at the same 
time cannot afford to risk the expense 
in proving the value of the individually 
selected varieties. To help these keen 
amateurs, and others probably who 
may be deterred from starting planting 
Gladioli owing to the large number of 
varieties to choose from, would it be 
possible, with the assistance of the 
American Gladiolus Society, to obtain 
a ballot through your publication on 
the following, or similar lines: 

1. Garden Varieties (Large)—(a) Red; 
(b) White; (c) Blue; (d) Yellow; (e) 
Any other color. 

2. Primulinus Hybrids--(a) Red; (b) 
White; (c) Yellow; (d) Orange; (e) 
Any other color. 

Each voter to place the names of not 
more than six varieties of each color 
in order of merit. If the idea could be 
carried out it would be very helpful. 

Ss. 


AVERAGE TIME FROM PLANTING TO 
BLOOMING OF GLADIOLI. 


I have been comparing my own rec- 
ords of blooming dates of Gladioli 
with those of H. L. Hutt (Ont.) pub- 
lished in THE FLOWER GROWER of 
September, 1919, and find that my 
dates average one to two weeks earlier 
than his. Whether the difference in 
latitude would account for some of the 
difference in time, or not, I will not at- 
tempt to say. ' 

I have kept these records of som 
varieties for four years, and of the rest 
for three years, and the list I am send- 
ing gives the average of all. There 
was very little variation from one year 
to another in the date of blooming for 
any given variety. 

It seems to me that data of this kind 
might be of help in planting where 
one wants to have blooms ready for a 
special occasion, as an exhibition, bear- 
ing in mind that no one set of figures 
can hold true for all sections of the 
country. But if your grower knows the 
time required by any one variety from 
planting to blooming, he can calculate 
somewhere near the time required by 
another variety. For example if Halley 
blooms in 74 days for Mr. Hutt, I would 
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add 17 to his 74, and get 91 days as the 
average blooming time for America, 
because I find that, on the average, 
America takes 17 days longer than Hial- 
ley. The same plan works out well 
with other varieties on his list, so that 
I would expect that if he were to grow 
Prince of Wales, he would find that it 


would bloom in approximately 75 days. 
Following is the list : 








RT sand 
THOMAS M. Proctor, (Mass.) 





TIME FROM PLANTING TO BLOOMING OF 
GLADIOLI. 

The number of days from planting 
to blooming of Glads seems to be of 
interest—of course it depends, as you 
say in the January number, on several 
things, but mainly on the time of plant- 
ing. Records from last year’s plant- 
ings—planting date April 29: 





Variety Bloomed Days 
CIE SEES eee . July 15 77 
i dieinnt bn ett bt aieneainsehas LL 79 
Halley and Prince of Wales_....- | ae 81 
pa = “3 8 
4 an imnesota ....... “* 

Cardisun and Scarlet Velvet ___- 7 ae 86 
Empress of India, Bernice - . oa 88 
o i cartione 26 88 
Blacks 114, Blackhawk, Herada 27 89 
Bluvista, Anna Eberius, Dominion. 27 89 
Mrs. Wm. t, Mrs. Francis King. ‘‘ 29 91 
Niagara, Rose Wells. on 91 
Bertrex an lary Fennell__________- eae 93 
IE one ccncunnncncnsnses Aug. 1 94 
a = 95 
K. Glory, Burrell and America_____- se 97 
, Panama, Mrs. Dr. Norton_- ne z | 
Princeps, White Cluster _............ i 2 102 
pgs bbnwlihemanidiiatneinn 9 102 


Now to show the difference caused 
by late planting—Myrile, planted April 
29, bloomed in 77 days; planted June 
6, bloomed in 68 days; planted June 15, 
bloomed in 62 days. 

A. C. CARPENTER. 





A RED BIRD IN WINTER. 


There has been a red bird at my 
ep all winter, and this kind of a bird 

as never been seen here before. It is 
bright red all but its back, and that is 
brown-red and is a little smaller than 
arobin. It has a tuft of feathers on its 
head—a top-not. Down in the village 
of Mantorville two of them have been 
seen, and one of them is bright green. 
A few have delved into all the bird lore 
obtainable, and by the description they 
think them arctic birds. 


WILLIs E. FRYER. 
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HOW TO ATTRACT THE SMALL GROWER 
AT THE FLOWER SHOWS. 


This is a difficulty which arises 
everywhere. Do Societies bear in mind 
the old saying: “ You must learn to 
walk before you canrun.” Those who 
are responsible for the drawing up of 
schedules are more generally large 
than small growers. They are used to 
seeing a bold display in their gardens 
and naturally wish to see the same on 
the exhibition benches. 

Turn to the schedule of the Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Society, and glance down 
the classes headed “ Non-Commercial 
Growers.”” Can they be said to hold 
out. any attractions for the small 
grower? He is asked to put up from 
three to ten spikes of each variety. 

The National Gladiolus Society (Eng- 
land) has recently been wound up, and 
I have had the opportunity of reading 
some of their letters addressed to the 
Hon. Sec. on the subject. One letter 
contained the following : 


“ Anyway so long as the three spike rule 
held the Society was doomed. I maintained 
this from the first and still stick to it.” 


Desiring more information, the writer 
was communicated with, and the fol- 
lowing reply received. 

“Re my remark about the ‘3 spike rule’ 
in the Gladiolus Society exhibitions. My con- 
tention was that it put too great a burden 
and expense on the small grower, amateur, 
or trade—but especially the former. A 
Gladiolus spike is an inflorescence, not a 
flower, and with such a capricious plant, in 
order to make reasonably sure of having on 
any fixed day one spike out (of exhibition 
quality) one would have to plant at least a 
dozen corms of each variety—say 4 at three 
different dates, so that in a class of 12 dis- 
tinct varieties 150 corms would be necessary 
and I should not venture on entering for 
such a class when 3 spikes of each variety 
are necessary with less than 50 corms of 
each variety, i. e. 600 corms; far beyond the 
capacity of nine out of ten amateurs. And 
then consider the packing of 36 spikes and a 
few over in reserve! Gladiolus spikes are 
most tiresome and bulky things to pack * * * 
Any comparison with Daffodils and Narcis- 
si, etc., is unreasonable. They are flowers, 
i. e., single blooms and moreover do not give 
anything like the trouble or take anything 
like the space.” 

Look again at the classes set out on 
page 105 of your last volume (1919.) 
After the excessive number of spikes 
asked for, what strikes one is that par- 
ticular varieties must be staged. The 
object, of course, is to increase sales, 
but would not the end be better at- 
tained by giving the amateur a freer 
choice? Take classes 97 to 106. These 
include ten varieties with prizes to the 
value of $50. Four of the classes did 
not fill, and the others attracted only 
one exhibitor. So that only six varie- 
ties were staged and those from the 
same garden. Suppose the ten classes 
had been reduced to three and had 
read as follows: 

(a) Nine varieties, all of my intro- 
duction, one spike of each. First, $18; 
second, $9. 

(b) Six do., do. 


(c) Three do., do. First, $4; second, 
$2; Third, $1. 
Would the results have been different ? 


First, $10; second, 
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Perhaps. Why? An amateur may be 
able to stage 3, 6 or 9 varieties of his 
own choosing, but 99% may find that 
the particular varieties asked for do 
not, or not in sufficient numbers, figure 
in their gardens. This may arise be- 
cause the schedule has appeared too late 
for him to make the necessary plant- 
ings. 

Why not take a leaf out of the Seeds- 
man’s book? He advertises the fact 
in his own catalogue that prizes will 
be offered at certain exhibitions. He 
stipulates with the promoters of the 
exhibitions that the schedule shall be 
published early enough to allow any 
intending exhibitor to purchase the 
necessary seeds before it is too late to 
sow them. In the schedule before me 
the wording of one firm reads: 


“Open to Messrs. W*** & Sons’ Customers. 
Messrs. E. W*** & Sons. 
(Full address is set out.) 
Offer the following Special Prizes: 
Class 91. 
For a collection of Vegetables 
(6 distinct kinds.) 


which must have been grown from 
seed supplied direct from their estab- 
lishment in the autumn of 1919 or 
spring of 1920.” 

Sweet Pea growers also offer prizes 
for 12, 9, 6 or 4 varieties but very few 
stipulate the exact varieties. I have 
seen one or two particular varieties 
mentioned to be included, but very 
rarely. 

The Seedsmen have learned their 
lesson. 

GEO. CHURCHER. 





WHY THE VARIATION IN PRICES? 


The discussion about the wholesale 
price of Gladiolus bulbs brings out one 
tact and that is that there is no “Trust” 
and, evidently no collusion or agree- 
ment on prices. There seems to be no 
way for the grower to find out what 
the relation between supply and de- 
mand is going to be. So the grower 
who fears the demand will be relatively 
small and the supply large gets “cold 
feet” and quotes low prices. It is, of 
course, to be understood that if any of 
us felt sure he could get a higher price 
he weuld ask it. So I think I may 
say that the cause of the difference in 
prices is due to a lack cf information— 
coupled perhaps, with a difference of 
temperament. 

Geo. S. WOODRUFF. 


EARLY PLANTING. 

Last spring, on March 26th, the soil 
was in good condition for planting in 
this locality,—40 miles south of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Chicago White, Pink Pro- 
gression and Jessie planted on that date 
began blooming on July Ist. 

A second planting of these sorts, on 
April 22nd, was in flower on July 8th. 
There was a gain from early planting 
of only a week. Still, from the flower 
market point of view, this slight gain 
was well worth while, and, in a season 
with more favorable April weather, 
might have yielded still earlier bloom. 


HENRY MADTES. 
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The American Iris Society. 








HE American Iris Society is a 
reality with already an enrollment 
of over two hundred and fifty 
members and we hope to double 
this number before the first Annual 
meeting in the spring, when each mem- 
in person or by mail may vote on 
the election of officers and be repre- 
sented in the questions of policy still 
awaiting decision. F i 
» The American Iris Society organiza- 
tion meeting was in “The Mansion” at 
the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx 
Park, New York City, at eleven o'clock, 
January 29th, 1920. There were about 
seventy persons present. Among them 
were: 

Miss Hazel Andrews, Leonard Barron, 
Prof. A. C. Beal, Miss Mary C. Bell, Lee R. 
Bonnewitz, Mrs. Honnewitz and Miss Alice 
Bonnewitz, Mrs. Edwin P. Bond, K. B. Boyn- 
ton, James Boyd, Floyd Bralliar, Mrs. Walter 
Brewster, Dr. and Mrs. N. L. Britton, Mrs. 
Francis S. Cleveland, Mrs. Theodore I. Coe, 
Madison Cooper, Irs. M. A. Cumbler, Her- 
bert Durand, Martin C. Ebel, Carl Ehrle, 
B. H. Farr, Mrs. Edward Harding, S. G. 
Harris, D. W. Hart, I. S. Hendrickson, T. A. 
Havemeyer, Mrs. |. Edgar Hires, Mrs. L. W. 
Hitchcock, Dr. Marshall A. Howe, Mrs. 
Herbert Johnson, Dr. Geo. E. Kent, Mrs. 
Isaac LaBoiteaux, Mrs. H. G. Lloyd, Mrs. 
Sam Montague, I}. Y. Morrison, Geo. V. 
Nash, Mrs. E. D. Nevins, Mrs. Wm. North- 
rup, H. A. Norton, Mrs. Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham, Frank H. Presby, Mrs. Howard Pratt, 
Mrs. H. S. Putnam, Chas. E. S. Rasay, A. P. 
Saunders, Miss T. E. Schindler, George N. 
Smith, Mrs. J. W. Sperry, Mrs. Chas. H. Stout, 
R. S. Sturtevant, Winthrop Thurlow, Mrs. 
Henry G. Wells, Mrs. Alfred A. Whitman, 
Mrs. Louise B. Wilder, Mrs. Chas. Williams 
and John C. Wister. 

Dr. N. L. Britton, director of the 
New York Botanical Garden, welcomed 
the meeting with the following address: 
To THE AMERICAN IRIs SOCIETY: 

Welcome, on behalf of the Board of Man- 
agers of the New York Botanical Garden, 
with best wishes for the success of the Iris 
Society, and a pre“fer of cordial cooperation 
in your work. 

It so happens that in the plans for the fur- 
ther development of the New York Botanical 
Garden now in progress, space has been as- 
signed for an extemsive Iris garden, on which 
work may be begun in the spring. This site, 
which has already been studied by some of 
your members, and to which, if arctic con- 
ditions were not prevailing we would escort 


you to-day, will provide up to three acres of _. 


mostly excellent seil, now in sod, partly level 
and moist, partly on a gentle slope to the 
sou partly in full sun, partly in half 
shade with a brook running through it, some 
rock outcrop and such pools as may be re- 
quired. 

To carry out a development plan the 
building of perhaps a mile of permanent 
paths will claim first attention in order to 
connect the area with paths already built and 
thus supply circulation for the many thou 
sands of people who will visit and enjoy the 
collection; the regulation of the brook, now 
running mostly underground in an ancient 
stone drain, and the building of.pools may 
go forward at the same time, after which the 
planting of the collections may follow. 
Minor architectural features may be supplied 
as occasion permits. 

The cost of the work up to a point where 
planting may coramence is not likely to 


exceed $3,000.00 as we have all the natural 
material for the paths within the Garden 
reservation, as well as all ordinary soil re- 
quired. This construction work will all be 
accomplished by the use of a part of our 
Special Development Fund of 1920, now 
being raised by subscription. We have here 
aclass of over 40 convalescent soldiers under 
instruction in practical gardening, and they 
will be turned in to help build the Iris 
Garden, as an excellent feature of their 
training. These plantations will be in juxta- 
position to the collections of Rose Mallows 
and of Gladioli. We are confident that the 
development, installation and maintenance 
of this Iris collection will be of immense in- 
terest to all of you, and if it can be made to 
work in with the operation of your society 
the pleasure will be ours. 

This development will be placed under the 
immediate supervision of Dr. Henry Allen 
Gleason, Assistant Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden, who has already been in 
consultation with members of the Iris Society 
and who made the preliminary arrangement 
for today’s meeting; I much regret that he is 
confined to his house by illness at this time. 
His duties in today’s meeting have been re- 
ferred to Mr. Geo. V. Nash, Head Gardener. 

You have chosen a wonderfully varied and 
entrancingly beautiful genus of plants to 
specialize upon; the important economic uses 
cf Iris roots in medicine will, of course, not 
be lost sight of. 

The botanical and horticultural literature 
af the genus is enormous, species of Iris oc- 
curing in every flora of the north temperate 
zone. 

Please fee! free to use the library of this 
institution on the upper floor of the Museum 
Building, for any references any of you may 
desire to make at any time. The only. bad 
spot in this literature that I recall is the ap- 
plication by Linnzus (and therefore un- 
changeable under nomenciatorial laws) of 
the name /ris Germanica to the Fleur-de-Lis, 
the beautiful plant emblem of beautiful 
France; this is enough to make one want to 
throw rules for plant names into the discard! 


Dr. Britton introduced Mr. James 


Boyd of Philadelphia, as chairman of | 


the meeting. Mr. Boyd then appointed 
Mr. A. P. Saunders as recording sec- 
retary of the meeting. 

Mr. Boyd after expressing his thanks 
to Dr. Britton introduced Mr. John C. 
Wister of Philadelphia, who read ex- 
tracts from the proposed program for 
the Iris Society which was published in 
the January number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

hi Following the reading of this pro- 


“gram Mr. Boyd appointed a committee 


consisting of Mr. Wister, Mr. Farr, and 
Mr. Thurlow to consider the outline as 
presented by Mr. Wister and to report 
upon any changes or amplifications. 

He then introduced Dr. A. C. Beal of 
Cornell, who read the proposed consti- 
tution asa whole. It was then taken 
up for discussion, article by article, 
and after many amendments and 
motions this constitution was turned 
over to a committee consisting of Dr. 
Beal, Mr. Saunders, and Mr. Sturte- 
vant, with instructions to re-draft it 
and to present the revised text at the 
afternoon session. 

Following this, Mr. Boyd appointed 
a nominating committee for temporary 
officers to act until the annual meeting 





in the spring, as follows: Mr. Lee R. 
Bonnewitz, Mr. Madison Cooper, Mrs. 
H. G. Lloyd, Mr. B. H. Farr, and Mr. 
George V. Nash. 

After the appointment of this com 
mittee, recess was declared and the 
luncheon was provided by the New 
York Botanical Garden. After lunch- 
eon, the constitution as revised by the 
committee, was read by Dr. Beal and 
approved with the exception of certain 
clauses, concerning associate and af- 
filiated members which will be acted 
upon at the annual meeting (to be pub- 
lished in the April issue.) 

With the adoption of the constitution 
the nominating committee proposed 
the following: 

President—John C. Wister. 

Vice-President— Wm. Peterson. 

Secretary—R. S. Sturtevant. 

Treasurer— Frank H. Presby. 

Regional Vice-Presidents— 

For the East--B. Y. Morrison, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Central—Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, Cincinnati. 
Western—T. A. Kenning, Minneapolis. 
Pacific—S. B. Mitchel, Berkeley. 
South—Floyd Bralliar, Nashville. 
Canada-~ Dr. F. E. Bennett, St Thomas. 
Directots—James Boyd, B. H. Farr, Dr. 
H. A. Gleason, I. S. Hendrickson, H. A. 
Norton, E. C. Shaw. 

It was moved that the secretary of 
the meeting cast a ballot for these offi- 
cers and they were declared elected. 

Mr. Boyd then turned the chair over 
to Mr. Wister. 

Mr. Beal brought forward a plea to 
establish at Cornell a irial garden of 
the Society and after long discussion on 
this matter it was turned over to the 
Board of Directors with directions to 
cooperate in every way possible with 
Cornell but to establish the complete 
collection at Bronx Park. 

An unanimous vote of thanks was 
tendered to Dr. Britton who, in behaif 
of the New York Botanical Garden, has 
extended such generous hospitality and 
hearty cooperation to the new Iris 
Society. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


(Signed) A. P. SAUNDERS, 
Secretary of the Meeting. 


I wish to thank Mr. Saunders for the 
above minutes and also for his assist- 
ance in discussion. His experience was 
of great value. 

Although there has not yet been time 
to receive acceptances from the ap- 
pointees on the various committees cer- 
tain matters under consideration may 
prove of interest and in many ways we 
need the personal interest of every 
member of the Society. 

At the short Directors’ meeting, THE 
FLOWER GROWER was adopted as the 
official organ of the Society for the 
current year; and it was provisionally 
planned that the Annual meeting 
should take place in Philadelphia about 
June list in connection with an ex- 
hibition for the East. 

Members are earnestly requested to 
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file with the secretary a list of such 
varieties as he is willing to contribute 
for the establishment of public Trial 
and Show Gardens in various sections 
of the country. Arrangements can un- 
doubtedly be made to cooperate in 
plantings at New York, Ithaca, Wash- 
ington, Nashville, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, and San Francisco or within the 
vicinity of these cities but only with 
the assistance of all will the Society be 
able to secure the necessary stock. We 
plan, in order to avoid duplication, to 
make specific requests for certain varie- 
ties and as far as practical, to ask for 
contributions only to plantings within 
your district. 

The matter of classification will not 
be considered until the receipt of the 
report promised by The Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. It is ho that if Time 
of Bloom is not made an important 
sub-division that we may accept’ it 
without change. 

A description form for use in per- 
mitting an accurate comparison of 
varieties has been acoeater by A. J. 
Bliss, Grace Sturtevant, B. Y. Morrison, 
John C. Wister, R. S. Sturtevant, and 
A.C. Hail and is under consideration 
by others. This will be available to in- 
terested members and their filed de- 
scriptions will be made the basis for the 
final authorized descriptions of varie- 
ties, will be checked at the trial grounds 
and may serve as the basis for regis- 
tration of new varieties. 

In accordance with Clause 4, Article 
4 of the constitution, rules for judging, 
standard schedule, and premium list 
are under consideration. It is hoped 
that we shall be in a position to co- 
operate with many local Iris shows this 
coming spring. 

Mr. Wister has already compiled a 
check list of over 1000 varieties, further 
additions are being constantly made, 
but it is planned to have it ready for 
March Ist. 

Growers in various sections have 
been requested to report on the cultural 
requirements of Iris in their experience 
and this will form the text of an early 
publication. We expect to receive 
shortly also the views of many breeders 
on the possibilities of registration of 
new varieties. 

The dues of an active member are 
$3.00 a year and anyone who is already 
a subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER 
may have this additional subscription 
sent to a friend. A member is entitled: 
(1) To share in the transaction of busi- 
ness; (2) To receive notice of and at- 
tend all meetings; (3) To exhibit at any 
show held under the auspices of the 
society; (4) To make use of its library, 
and (5) To receive all publications of 
the society. 

Through the kindness of certain in- 
dividual members there are some books 
and articles available for loaning, and 
it is hoped that we may collect photo- 
graphs, lantern slides, and lectures for 
similar use another season. 

I trust that I may have the pleasure 
of getting in touch with many of you 
through personal correspondence and 
that with your assistance I may pass 
on the views of many upon the subjects 

that are of special interest to you. 
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To MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN IRIS 
SOCIETY: 

Your personal interest in Irises and 
in the Society may be shown in many 
ways. Give your friends an oppor- 
tunity to share the pleasure and benefit 
of being members, put the secretary of 
your garden club or horticultural 
society in touch with us, give prefer- 
ence to our members in your garden 
purchases. Share with us your ex- 
periences with Iris: from your surplus 
offer us stock of named varieties, tell 
us where you purchased them and 
when, so that show and trial plantings 
may be established in many cities, the 
varieties drawn from the most authen- 
tic sources. Before the April issue 
reaches you there will be printed forms 
for description, assist us by filling them 
in when your flowers bloom, add them 
to your garden records. By corre- 
spondence we may assist you in many 
ways, put you in touch with near-by 
enthusiasts, tell you where you may see 
good collections, recommend where 
unusual varieties may be obtained but 
all these chances to help really depend 
upon the expression of sincere interest 
by each and every one of you all. 

You will like THE FLOWER GROWER, 
you will enjoy its Iris Notes and though 
there are many among its subscribers 
not Iris enthusiasts, you will find the 
amateurs sincere flower lovers, the ad- 
vertisers reliable and with a real in- 
terest in their customers. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y. 





Northwestern Peony 
and Iris Society. 


W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary. 











History and Development 
of the Modern Peony.* 
By CHARLES J. TRAXLER, 
Ex-President Northwestern Peony & Iris Society. 


“The dependable record history of 
the modern Peony in Europe com- 
mences in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century and in America some- 
what later, about 1880. No attempt 
will be made here to give the methods 
employed by the various introducers, 
either as to hybridization or culture. 
That subject alone is sufficient for an- 
other interesting lecture. 

“The method here to be pursued is 
to show upon the screen representa- 
tive blossoms of the best introductions 
from the date of the earliest depend- 
able record down to the present time. 

“It is not claimed that these photo- 
graphs are equal in quality to the 
natural living flower. Peonies, I believe, 
have more individuality than any other 
flower. Much of this individuality, of 
course, is lost in the tem anaes as is 
also the delightful charm imparted by 
a pleasant fragrance. The pictures I 
shall show you are from carefully 
selected negatives and the slides have 
been skillfully colored to represent the 
natural color of the flowers as nearly 
as art can imitate nature.” 


* Synopsis of Lantern Slide Lecture delivered at the 
winter meeting of the Society, 1920. 
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At the conclusion df the opening re- 
marks came the illustrative part of the 
lecture, impossible to accurately de- 
scribe. It was full of brief historical 
sketches of originators and introducers 
of Peonies from early in 1800 to the 
present time, covering a period of 
about 100 years. One or more of the 
best of each introducer’s productions 
were projected upon the screen, show- 
ing the flower in its natural size and 
color. 

_For greater convenience of illustra- 
tion and comparison Mr. Traxler has 
divided his pictures into three groups. 
The first group representing those in- 
troduced prior to 1880, the second those 
introduced between 1880 and 1900, the 
third group those introduced since 
1900. 

The general characteristics of the 
first group, Mr. Traxler said, were 
early blooming, comparatively small 
size of the blossom, and a tendency to 
a loose or semidouble formation, with a 
marking or splashing of the petals. 

The general characteristics of the 
second group, Mr. Traxler said, are 
greater size, greater compactness, and 
a greater tendency to solid colors in 
the individual flower. 

The third group, he said, was char- 
acterized by still greater size, longer 
and more delicately shaped petals, in a 
greater diversity of formation, clearer 
coloring and more artistic shadings or 
blendings of color. 

The illustrations were excellent and 
were received with enthusiasm. They 
included practically all of the best pro- 
ductions that have been introduced 
since 1900 and many of the best pro- 
ductions that had been introduced 
prior to that time. 

In conclusion, Mr. Traxler said: 
“Now, ladies and gentlemen, in what 
has been shown, you have seen, in art’s 
best effort to reproduce nature, some 
of the greatest floral beauties the world 
has yet produced. Surely the cultiva- 
tion of such flowers, of such surpassing 
beauty, means something more than a 
pleasurable pastime. 

“They are a delight to all, to some 
of us they are aninspiration. Tosuch 
they represent an appeal, nature to 
man, for help in a better and more per- 
fect expression of the beautiful. To 
such they represent an appeal of na- 
ture and nature’s God to all mankind 
to look from the sad, the sordid, and 
the sorrowful in life, to the bright, the 
beautiful and to the blissful. 

“To some of us they represent purity 
and perfection. To such they repre- 
sent the immeasurable joy awaiting in 
that strange and undiscovered country, 
from whose bourn no traveler returns. 
To such they represent a benediction, 
to them they are the approving smiles 
of God.” 


Attention is called to the special ap- 
peal we are making just now for new 
subscribers, and to the special offer we 
are making our present subscribers in 
connection with clubs of three or more 
new subscriptions sent in at one time. 
This appeal is going out as a circular 
letter separate from THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 
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Improving Varieties of Flowers. 


By WILLIAM H. PHIPppPs. 


[Written expressly fer The Hower Grewer.] 


HERE has ever been an effort on 

the part of some members of 

various professions to mystify 

the public with supposed intrica- 
cies of their work and to give the 
impression that the difficulties of 
mastering the work, are almost insur- 
mountable. The writer has encoun- 
tered some of these and found that 
they are readily solved by earnest ap- 
plication. It was the fortune of the 
writer to be appointed by President 
Taft to fill the position of Auditor Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Government. 
When President Taft called me to 
Washington and asked me to accept 
this post, I hesitated to accept, and 
told the President that I was not an 
auditor. He repilied, ‘“ You are a law- 
yer, are you not?” I answered that I 
was, and I accepted the appointment. 
Later I had the pleasure of receiving a 
cable from him, congratulating me on 
my work. 

I found that accounts frightened 
most officials, and many required 
a personal explanation, all because 
they would not give them analyt- 
ical study and consideration. Many 
accountants seemingly seek to mystify 
rather than to make plain, hence the 
impression that accounting is a pro- 
fession only to be acquired by long 
years of study and practice, when after 
all if we but use good sound judgment 
systematically applied, it unravels so 
easily that one is amazed at the rapid- 
ity of solution. All this only shows 
that if we will but apply good sense to 
hybridization of flowers, the mays- 
tery sought to be thrown about the 
subject falls to the ground and even 
the amateur may produce fine new 
flowers that he will be entitled to name. 

Suppose you are a stock raiser and 
want to raise fine ——_ cattle, 
what do you do? You select for the 
sire and dam the best blood you can 
secure. If you want a race horse you 
select the winners of the turf sweep- 
stakes for the progenitors-of the colt 
who is to add to the glory of his fore- 
fathers. If you want to raise draft 
horses you do not cross a draft horse 
with a race horse. Nor cross a good 
breed of short horned durhams with 
the long-horned cattle of Texas. If 
you want toimprove your Barred Rock 
chickens you do not cross with game 
rooster, but you select if you cana 
better Barred Rock. So much for our 
prelude. 

You want to raise a better strain of 
Gladioli. No matter of what color, let 
us see what you will need todo. This 
flower has been so greatly improved in 
the past ten years that most of the 
older stock should be discarded. When 
we see the marvels that have been 

reduced by Groff, Kunderd, Diener, 

traten, Vos, Austin and many 
others and compare them with varie- 
ties which were the vogue ten, twenty, 
thirty years ago, our judgment is soon 
passed. Soif you want to produce a 


new kind that will do you credit, get 
the best that is grovn and have them 
for the parents of your new seedling, 
for new strains are most surely pro- 
duced from the seed and not from 
cormels, save and except a sport now 
and then, such as Wilbrink which is a 
sport of Halley. 

Suppose you are trying to produce a 
new and better white—let us do this 
by crossing Diener’s White with Maine 
which is claimed to be the purest white 
grown, or select any other whites that 
you think may aid you in your en- 
deavor. The point being that you would 
not select a color and cross it with a 
white and expect to get a pure white. 
So with red—if you want to improve 
a red variety you will select the shades 
of red which when crossed will pro- 
duce possibly the desired shade, neither 
as dark as one nor as light as the other. 
There is no end to what may be ac- 
complished and accomplished as surely 
as in any other division of the animal 
or vegetable kingdom. 

How shall this be done? It is not 
our purpose to go into the minutie of 
pollenation, either by hand or some 
other method. We pass by hand pol- 
lenation as a matter to be taken up 
and studied from the best authorities. 
It is not so difficult and is more certain 
in results but for the purposes of many 
growers the bees, moths and humming 
birds are very satisfactory servants 
as they pass from flower to flower and 
thus fertilize with the pollen carried 
in their search for honey. If you have 
a large field keep a few swarms of 
bees near by. You will get results in 
the seed you gather. 

Suppose you plant the two varieties 
you desire to cross in adjoining divi- 
sions or adjoining rows. The bee comes 
along and dives into the flower on 
spike “A” and flies from there laden 
with pollen to the flower on spike “B” 
and this flower is fertilized; then 
the flower dies and the seed ripens 
to be carefully planted by you 
in the early spring; the second year 
you see a glorious flower unfold the 
like of which has never been seen. It 
is your child, the child of your tenderest 
care and you nurture it for a few years 
to make sure that it grows true to its 
promise. When you have proven it 
and accumulated a stock, you announce 
it to the world and have placed the 
flower so much nearer perfection ; you 
have added so much to the beauty of 
living and the happiness of mankind. 

If you wish to make sure of the re- 
sult you can hand pollenize and look 
forward to the result with as much 
certainty as to the progeny of animals, 
for the same fundamental law governs 
procreation. Nothing is left to chance, 
God’s laws are inviolate. 

Some Gladioli are weak spiked, there 
the cross should be made with astrong 
spike. Any weakness should be bred 
out by cross breeding, whether this be 
in the spike size or color of the flower. 
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You can do it—Groff, Kunderd, Diener 
and others have done it, and hundreds 
of others will. Let usnot fall behind ; 
rather let us strive to do better. We 
can, for they have prepared the way by 
placing at our disposal all that they 
have accomplished. 

While I have used the Gladiolus in 
this article as my subject, what I have 
said applies with equal force to Peonies, 
Irises, Roses and the whole flower 
kingdom. 


Floral Life from Past Ages. 


As a result of the deep trench dig- 
ging and the blasting out of shell holes 
by high explosives ween the war in 
Europe, northern France has produced 
some iriteresting floral results. Strange 
plants and flowers unlike anything 
heretofore known are growing on the 
battlefield. It is believed that this is a 
result of bringing into action of the 
sunshine and air, seeds which have re- 
mained deeply in the soil for many 
years. 

An instance is reported from north- 
ern New Jersey, where in dredging a 
stream, the materials excavated from 
many feet below the surface were 
scattered over the surface of neighbor- 
ing fields. On these deposits an en- 
tirely different vegetation has started 
growth. 

It is interesting at least to know 
these facts, and it is hoped that botan- 
ists will make careful study of the 
plants thus produced. It is hoped that 
the strange plants may be classified, 
and the age to which they belong de- 
termined. 

It is possible, however, that they may 
quickly succumb under present climatic 
conditions. 


American Gladiolus Society. 


The following varieties of Gladioli 
are offered for registration by John 


Lewis Childs, Flowerfield, N. Y. If no 


-objections are filed prior to March 15, 


1920, the same becomes complete : 

Conspicuous—(Childsii). Beautiful clear 
cardinal-red, with a large white throat. A 
very attractive combination of color. Origi- 
nated by John Lewis Childs. 

White America—Buds and partially ex- 
panding flowers pale flesh, 136 (1-2). Flower 
opens snow white, 2(1), witha faint streak of 
violet mauve, 195(1), or paler in the throat. 
Has the same strong habit of growth, form 
of flower and substance as America, of 
which it is a seedling. 


A. C. BEAL, Sec’y. 


Sand Method of Preserving Flowers. 


Popular Mechanics has a short article 
on preserving flowers by filling the 
petals and all parts completely with 
clean dry sand. We would suggest 
that it is important that the sand 
should be washed to free it from dust 
or dirt which will disco!or the bloom. 
It is stated that flowers treated in this 
way after being buried in a box filled 
with sand and left for about ten days 
will completely dry up and they will 
then keep indefinitely with the colors 
and shape well preserved. 
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THE ROSE 





The City Rose Garden. 
HENRY J. MOORE IN Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


HIS ARTICLE IS INTENDED more es: 

pecially for folks who do not grow Roses 

than those who are skilled in the work. 
If, however, from it anything of value may 
be gleaned by the latter, it will be more 
fully justified. Those who grow Roses will 
have so learned to love them as to always 
grow them. Those who do not should be en- 
couraged to make a start. If the most beau- 
tiful spots on God’s earth are Rose gardens; 
let us have an army of Rose lovers, for 
nothing will so inspire and raise the human 
standard as that wh‘ch is surpassingly beau- 
tiful. Perhaps even yet some folks need an 


inspiration. 

During October and November the Rose 
garden may be laid out and the beds pre- 
pared. The shape and size of the beds will 
necessarily be governed by the size and 
shape of the area at the grower’s disposal. 
There are two important points to be ob- 
served in the making of a Rose garden: 
(1) The soil should be fairly heavy and well 
drained; (2) The position must be open and 
sunny, and in cold localities be sheltered on 
the north and east. 

The Soil—A clay loam is the proper soil for 
Roses. If blue in color it should be exposed 
for at least a year to the atmosphere before 
the planting is done. A red clay loam is 
usually fertile, a blue clay, however, may 
contain poisonous iron (ferrous) oxide on 
being first broken. When the oxygen of the 
air acts upon this oxide it converts it into 
ferric oxide, which is a plant food. Choose, 
if possible, a red clay loam for immediate 
planting, or if the planting is to be deferred, 
an aerated blue clay loam may be equally 
fertile. By the addition of fifty to seventy- 


' five per cent. of clay loam, light sandy soils 


may be rendered satisfactory for Roses. 

It is a mistake to heavily manure Rose 
beds when preparing the soil for planting. 
Many Roses are annually killed by the prac- 
tice. Unless the plants are thoroughly es- 
tablished, that is, after new feeding roots 
have been formed, they cannot absorb the 
solutions which are formed as a result of 
the decay of the manure, consequently this 
food is lost as drainage. Stable manure: 
should not be allowed to come in contact 
with the roots of Roses during the first year, 
unless in small quantities, and in an ad- 
vanced state of decay, otherwise it will pre- 
vent the formation of a fibrous root system. 
A light application of rotted cow manure 
may be given when preparing the beds, about 
one barrow load to fifty square feet. 

The Position—Discouragement coming 
through the failure of Roses to grow satis- 
factorily is often caused by the injudicious 

ice of positions; only open and sunny 
ones should be chosen. Roses are often 
planted under trees by the novice. In these 
positions the growth does not properly ripen 
during summer and fall, consequently abun- 
dant flowers are not produced the following 
year. Unripened growth will not stand 
our severe winters, thus we have two 
reasons for choosing an open position. It 
is better to select a high position than a low 
one for the Rose garden, that is, a position 
where water cannot possibly stand for a long 
time, especially during winter is a saturated 
soil harmful to Roses. If only a single bed 
is to be made a position high enough to be 
well drained should be chosen. 

City folks have not the choice of positions 
that pertain in the country. They may, 
however, grow Roses equally as well as the 
more fortunate country people if thought is 


given to the selection of a proper positio™ 
in which to plant. In the case of sma'l 
city lots, the boundaries of which are often 
defined by walls or fences, advantage may 
be taken of these structures for winter’s pro- 
tection, and if the Rosesare planted near the 
northerly to easterly boundaries, a proper 
southerly or southwesterly aspect will be af- 
forded the plants. It is not wise to plant 
Bush Roses, hybrid teas and hybrid per- 
petuals very close to the walls or fences of 
a small enclased city garden which in sum- 
mer is likely to become unbearably hot; 
rather, plant at some distance from these 
structures, so that the Roses may enjoy the 
benefits of any breezes, (which may cause a 
circulation of air,) of showers, and of full 
light; benefits which might otherwise not be 
possible. In small enclosed gardens even the 
Climbing Roses will do better when growing 
at some distance from the boundaries, as, 
for instance, on pillars, trellis or arches. 
They enjoy the forementioned benefits, are 
not so liable to the attacks of insects, such as 
red spider, and if attacked they may be more 
readily sprayed. If for purposes of beautifi- 
cation it is: desired to cover walls with 
Climbing Roses, they should be trained to 
trellis, which is supported a few inches from 
the actual wall, so that a circulation of air is 
possible between the foliage and wall, so 
that there is sufficient room for the use of 
the hose or for the application of insecti- 
cides. It should be borne in mind that dark 
walls absorb and retain heat during sum- 
mer, some even to the extent of seriously 
affecting the growths of the Roses. Another 
disadvantage is that the heat from the walls 
and the cover afforded by the foliage afford 
ideal conditions for the red spider and thrips 
to multiply. Do. not, then, nail climbing 
roses directly to walls. 

Selecting the Roses—When selecting Roses 
for even a small garden the grower is apt to 
overlook everything in his or her desire to 
obtain vigorous and hardy kinds. While 
these characters in themselves are indispen- 
sable to the person who makes an initial 
attempt, there are other factors of equal im- 
portance which should not be overlooked. 
These factors are color, fragrance and dura- 
tion of the flowering period, points which 
unfortunately may only be touched upon 
briefly in this article. 

Were the writer making a small Rose 
garden he would plant chiefly hybrid teas, 
and for hardiness, general vigor and color, 
he would select J. B. Clark, Gruss an Tepliiz, 
Prince de Bulgarie (rather a pity the last two 
have such names) and Willowmere, Roses 
which in Canada, appear to have given gen- 
eral satisfaction. Who can imagine a Rose 
garden without fragrance? To the afore- 
mentioned selection would be added any or 
all of the following scented kinds, and which 
with ordinary care during winter would be 
sufficiently hardy: Edward Mawley, General 
McArthur, La France and Richmond. Were 
there room for a few hybrid perpetuals the 
factor of fragrance would be found in Alfred 
Colomb, Dupuy Jamain, Fisher Holmes, Gen- 
eral Jacqueminot, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. John 
Laing and Ulrich Brunner. These also being 
of good color and hardy. For exceptional 
vigor and color Frau Karl Druschki (Snow 
Queen,) Coronation and Baroness Rothschild 
would be included. 

When Roses are grown in hot positions 
where durimg summer, as in the crowded 
heart of a city, little air can possibly stir, 
the darker colored Roses should be chosen in 
preference to the lighter ones, such as pinks, 
which bleach very rapidly in the sunshine. 

The manner in which Roses are arranged 
in the Rose garden will depend entirely upon 
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the number of beds at the yt s disposal. 
Where only one or two small beds exist as 
in the majority of city Rose gardens, the 
Roses should be mixed ia the beds, mixed 
hybrid teas in one bed, and if the grower 
desires hybrid perpetuals these might be 
mixed in another bed. Hybrid teas and 
hybrid perpetuals, oul g should not be 
mixed in a bed. The forementioned arrange- 
ment will allow the grower to enjey the 
beauty of many varieties, not merely one or 
two, as would be the case were the bed 
planted with one variety, 

In the case of gardens where several beds 
are to be devoted to Roses, the varieties 
should be arranged separately therein, thus 
we might have a bed each of Richmond, J. B. 
Clark, La France, General Jacqueminot or 
others for which we have preference. By 
this method a very pleasing general effect 
may be created because the grower has the 
opportunity of choosing suitable colors. Be- 
tween the beds of hybrid teas and hybrid 
perpetuals, beds of the baby rambler, as 
Maman Levavasseur, Gloire des Polyanthes 
Jessie, Snowstorm and others could be inter- 
spersed. These will flower a few weeks 
later than the hybrid perpetuals, and will 
greatly augment the hybrid teas when the 
first biaze of beauty of the latter has de- 
clined. 

Planting—Roses may be planted during 
spring or fall. Experiments in the Queen 
Victoria Park at Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
where the winter’s temperature occasionally 
falls to ten below zero, have repeatedly 
shown that not only may the hybrid per- 
petuals be safely planted during November, 
but the hybrid teas equally so, and with as 
much success as those planted in the spring. 
The plants of course were protected by a 
mulch of litter. 

When planting, space the hybrid teas 
18 to 24 inches apart, and the hybrid per- 
petuals 24 to 30 inches. Dig the holes wide 
enough to allow of the full spread of the 
roots, making these radiate from the stock, 
and so deep that when the plants are placed 
in position the “bud” (the point of union of 
stock and scion) will be two inches below 
the surface. Do not make the mistake of 
allowing the bud to remain above 
Remove al! broken roots with a clean cut, 
and plant the Roses very firmly. A few of 
the longest growths may be shortened, but 
proper pruning should not be attempted until 
spring. not protect newly planted 
Roses until frost permanently encrusts the 
soil. Those who do not intend planting 
until April or May should at least prepare 
the beds in the fall if possible. 

Pruning—A good rule to follow when 
pruning Roses is to prune the weak growing 
ones, the hybrid teas, severely, and the 
stronger and more vigorous ones, the hybrid 
perpetuals and climbers, lightly. The reason 
of this is obvious, Severe pruning induces 
stronger growth. There are of course 
strong growers among the hybrid teas, not- 
ably J. B. Clark and Gruss an Teplitz. 
These should be pruned more like the hybrid 
perpetuals, these exceptions, however, do not 
alter the ruie. 

Prune your Roses after the last heavy frost 
of early spring. This will be in April or 
early May, according to locality. Cut the 
newly planted hybrid teas back to four 
inches above the “bud,” and the hybrid per- 
petuals six to eight inches. In both cases 
remove entirely all weak growths, leave 
three or four growths on the hybrid teas, 
and four or five on the hybrid perpetuals, if 
this is possible. During the second and sub- 
sequent years, when pruning, cut the 
growths the forementioned distances above 
the previous season’s growth, and remove all 
dead branches. Always prune the growths 
immediately above a bud or close to a 
branch, so that no stub will remain. 

The pruning of climbers differs greatly 
from the previously suggested method and 
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consists really more in thinning. Remove 
the flower trusses as soon as the flowers fade 
in autumn. Do not attempt to prune until 
spring, when remove all dead growths, thin 
out the weakly omnes, and train all strong, 
young growths of the previous season in 
position. It is these growths that you will 
depend upon for flowers, to take the place 
of the old ones. if necessary to shorten the 
growths of climbers, cut them back to a 
sound bud, simply removing the weak ends. 

Manuring— Roses do not require continual 
heavy applications of manure. It is the best 
practice to afford medium dressings an- 
nually. Cow manure is the best general one 
to apply. Should. however, rank flowerless 
growth be produced as a result of too much 
nitrogen from the manure, or should the beds 
become sour threugh its continued use, 
phosphates in some form should be applied. 
Super phosphate is excellent. It will aid 
greatly in the production of flowers, and also 
in sweetening the soil. It may be applied 
sparingly, about one ounce to the square 
yard, during spring. Bone flour or meal, also 
excellent phosphatic manures, may be applied 
during the fall. ‘They decompose slowly, and 
may be relied upon to be of great value to 
the plants when iilowers are forming during 
the following season. Two ounces to the 
square yard is about the proper amount to 
apply. Weak growing Roses may often be 
stimulated by applications of diluted urine 
from the stables. It is good to apply this to 
all Roses which are not vigorous. only, how- 
ever, during their growing period. 

Propagation—-The amateur Rose grower 
usually does not care to practice the budding 
of Roses as the process though simple entails 
certain facilities which he does not always 
possess. There is, however, a very easy way 
of raising Roses from cuttings, one which 
anyone may practice, but which is not gen- 
erally known. When Roses with fairly vigor- 
ous stems (not coarse) are cut for home 
decoration as soon as the petals fall make 
cuttings of the stems about eight inches 
long. Cut them directly below a joint at 
the bottom. Insert these firmly to a depth 
of about four inches in a shaded position of 
the garden in groups of four or five. Cover 
them with a one-half gallon or larger glass 
pickle jar, and water them occasionally. By 
fall many cuttings will have rooted, and the 
plants may be transferred to other positions 
during spring. 


Notes on Pruning. 


LILLIAN C. ALDERSON in Woman’s National Farm 
and Gardem Association Bulletin. 

The first Roses to be pruned are the 
climbers. Perhaps your climbers have been 
neglected and left unpruned for years. In 
this case they may be so overgrown and 
tangled that the only way is to loosen the 
whole mass, untangle the growths as far as 
possible, and cut out the oldest canes down 
to the ground, prune back the laterals to 
from two to four vigorous buds, and tie again 
into place. 

When the Rose is trained to a trellis or 
ornamental archway any shoots that will not 
conveniently tie in should be cut out. All 
the shoots should be tied on one side of a 
wire or trellis, never twisted in and out, as 
this method makes pruning each year an im- 
possibility. The ties must be loose enough 
to allow the stern to grow. 

The Wichurianas, such as Dorothy Perkins, 
require little pruning except thinning. They 
bloom later on the young growths. 
Wichurianas crossed with Tea Roses bloom 
more on the older wood so that these require 
less thinning out of old canes. Example: Dr. 
Van Fleet. Muitiflora hybrids bloom pro- 
fusely on their laterals with a drooping 
effect. In covering a trellis some canes 
should be shortened to produce laterals at a 
lower level. Example: Crimson Ramb 
American Pillar. 


Ghe Flower Grower 


Our special effect Wichurianas may have 
all the old wood cut out and the young 
growths bent over arches will break into a 
profusion of bloom. The Briers are not very 
vigorous growers and need practically no 
pruning beyond the removal of dead wood. 

After the climbers have been tied into 
place the Bush Roses will most likely be 
needing attention. It is safer not to prune 
Bush Roses until after danger from heavy 
frost is over—about the last week of March 
or first week in April in the neighborhood of 
New York. After the winter covering has 
been taken off, look over each plant care- 
fully and cut out all dead wood and growths 
that rub against one another. In pruning 
Roses one should always try to picture the 
plant that will result from the cuts made. 
The cut should be slanting just above the 
bud. A sharp knife will do the best pruning, 
but the amateur will do less damage to him- 
self or to the Rose bush with a pair of good 
pruning shears, taking care to use them 
without twisting for fear of making a jagged 
cut. 

As a general rule the weakest growers in 
each of the three sections, (1) Hvbrid Per- 
petuals, (2) Hybrid Teas, and (3) Teas, 
should be pruned most severely, for the 
reason that they have not a sufficient flow 
of sap to supply more than afew buds. The 
strong growers, on the other hand, will 
supply several shoots with sufficient nourish- 
ment to produce good blooms. Hybrid per- 
petuals and hybrid teas may be pruned back 
to six eyes to produce a number of blooms, 
(2-4) buds for a very few large blooms. 

Old clothing, a pair of stout gloves, a 
small pruning saw, courage, confidence, and 
a good pair of pruning shears are the neces- 
sary outfit for the Rose pruner. 


A Thrifty Way to Start 
in the Gladiolus Business. 


(Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer.} 


At intervalsI observe in THE FLOWER 
GROWER inquiries as to the best way 
to get a start in Gladiolus growing and 
with more or less interest I note the 
replies to such inquiries, such as ad- 
vice to purchase bulblets and grow 
stock from them, or to purchase cer- 
tain sizes of bulbs, and so on. 

Whenever I read anything on this 
topic I think of how my wife made her 
start. It is not so prosaic as some of 
those other ways, hence may not be so 
practical, and possibly may not meet 
the approval of some of the more ex- 
perienced growers, but it may interest 
their wives, so I am going to tell 
about it. 

It began when I was considering 
what I should buy in planting stock, 
one ~~ I was looking over a 
special leaflet descriptive of one of the 
newer varieties which was yet rather 
high-priced, and made the audible re- 
mark that it was too expensive for 
me to indulge in. 

Then up spake the wife: “How 
many would ten dollars buy?” I re- 
plied that it would buy a hundred or so 
in blooming size or five hundred little 
ones of a quarter-inch. “ Well,” said 
she, “I believe I will start in the busi- 
ness. Order the 500 for me. I have 
ten dollars that I’m game enough to 


invest in those, if you are not.” “ All 
right,” said I, “Luck to you.” And 
next day she said: “ Better just order 


a thousand for me; I can afford that 
many.” And so the order was given. 
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In due course the little buios came; 
twenty dollars’ worth in a little bag, 
looking about like three cents worth 
of peanuts. The grower from whom 
they were bought was a personal friend 
of ours, and, as I had mentioned that 
Mrs. H. was investing in this particular 
item, showed his appreciation of her 
enterprise by sending her gratis a bulb 
of his own new and beautiful Louise, 
(then selling for three dollars,) another 
of Mrs. Dr. Norton, a dozen Mrs. G. W. 
Moulton, another dozen or so of Mary 
Fennell, Rosebud, etc., and last but not 
least a bulb of Golden Measure. 

Such a box of treasures would have 
satisfied a man, but women, you know, 
are different. After delighted contem- 
plation of them she turned to me and 
said: “‘ You have a Louise, haven’t you? 
Now it would hardly do for us both to 
be growing the same sorts so you may 
just give that to me.” “Thank you 
kindly,” sezzi, “And can’t I also give 
you my Norton and all my Moulions 
and Fennells?” “Well, that is a good 
suggestion,” said she, “then we will 
not get our stocks mixed.” 

So then she had a stock worth over 
fifty dollars, and, do you know, when 
my bill came and was ultimately paid, 
there was not one word said by her 
about that twenty, and I haven’t seen 
it yet! 

There are ways and ways to get 
a start in Gladiolus growing, but I 
claim this beats the rest of them. 


C. R. HINKLE. 


Unless we have a wrong estimate of the 
female sex we do not expect that Mr. Hinkle 
will be allowed to let the matter rest where 
he has ended. We shall not be surprised to 
hear from Mrs. Hinkle in next month’s 
FLOWER GROWER.— (EDITOR.) 


American Dahlia Society. 
[Continued from page 35.) 


The New Brunswick station has not the 
funds, and as the society will take care of 
all other expenses it is hoped that some 
Dahlia lover will advance about $400 to 
start preparations. 

Edward C. Vick of 205 Elwood avenue, this 
city, is secretary of the American Dahlia 
Society, and he will be glad to accept con- 
tributions. Mr. Vick, who is recognized as 
one of the greatest horticultural authorities 
in the country, worked for many years in 
bringing the trial grounds to New Jersey. 
His collection of rare horticulture books is 
known over the world. (Newark, N. J., 


Sunday Cail.) 


Gladiolus Information. 


The bound volumes of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER are still available 
as per advertising columns, and to- 

ether with the files of THE FLOWER 

ROWER from January 1918 to date, 
containing without doubt, more infor- 
mation on the Gladiolus, Gladiolus 

owing and facts and information re- 
ating thereto than can be found in all 
other sources of information put to- 
gether. Therefore, those who are in- 
terested in growing Gladioli should 
secure the complete bound volumes 
while they are still available. The 
present supply will not last long and: 
the price will doubtless be higher. ~ 
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Flowers and the Camera. 


By WALTER D. Boyp. 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.} 


We that follow flower growing as a 
hobby, without thought of monetary 
profit, are ever reluctant to see the 
ephemeral loveliness of the work of 
our hands and hearts fade away in the 
death that claims all living things. 
And especially is this true of those 
flowers that are expensive, or of which 
we may have but a single plant. The 
lovelier they are, the more we hate to 
see them depart out of our lives for the 
— of twelve months; the shorter 
their period of bloom and keeping 
qua ities, the more unwilling are we to 
let them go. But go they must, the 
fairest and the finest, even as the 
homeliest and the cheapest, leaving 
behind nothing but memories to re- 
main with us during the long year that 
must be traversed before we can have 
them amongst us once more, with the 
tedious, bleak hours of winter in be- 
tween, wherein we can do little for our 
work except dream of and plan for the 
next season of floral endeavor. 

True, one should not care to see the 
same flower in the same vase for 
months at a time, in which case the 
most beautiful would become common- 
place; but it hurts to see some extra 
handsome specimen wilt after but a 
day or two of pleasure-giving. One 
feels almost as does the parent that 
bids good-bye to a child just starting 
on a long and hazardous journey, from 
which it may come back changed from 
its present self. One fain would keep 
it yet a while longer. One does not 
like to be dependent on memories only; 
for memory is ever an elusive fellow, 
whose nimble limbs enable him to 
evade our efforts to hold him fast. 

Here comes to our aid the camera 
and its work, the photograph. The 
fond parent has photographs of the 
child to turn to while it is absent—a 
meager substitute, it is true, yet a true: 
likeness of the loved one. Of course, 
one may not have so many children as 
flowers; so, obviously, to remember a 
child were much easier than to remem- 
ber a single blossom amongst dozens 
or hundreds of different varieties. It 
were like a school teacher trying to re- 
member the exact appearance and 
dress of each of her numerous pupils, 
to recall, later, how a certain flower 
looked during a certain season. 

Therefore, why not photograph the 
flower, even as we would photograph 
our children ?—and I am sure that most 
of us look on our flowers as at least 
fairy children. Why not make perpet- 
ual their charms, to pay us further for 
our work and care of them? Why not 
make it possible to show an equally 
enthusiastic flower-growing friend or 
neighbor the quality of our blossoms, 
instead of merely trying to describe 
them, a proceeding that is ever difficult? 
Why not store up a world of summer 
cheer in pictures of summer and her 
fair flowers, to fill many an otherwise 
dreary winter evening with pleasure in 
reviewing them? Why not combine 


the camera hobby, at least as far as it 
applies, with that of flower growing? 
And here I might add a suggestion 
to the commercial grower, for there 
may be often profit where there is 
pleasure. [| know from my own ex- 
iences in buying flowers from cata- 
ogues, that those pictured appealed a 
great deal more to me than those 
simply described, though I shall admit 
that one could not in reason illustrate 
each variety of the many flowers now 
on the market. Why not have copies 
of photographs made of several good 
or new varieties not pictured in the 
rice list, and enclose one now and then 
in letters to prospective customers? 
For a picture ever tells its story better 

















Gladiolus varieties Alton, Azalea and Crinkles photo- 
graphed by the author on ordinary Eastman film with- 
out color filter. 


than a wordy description. And I am 
sure that the recipient of such a photo- 
graph would value it, even if that par- 
ticular flower was not purchased, and 
thus a feeling of friendliness would be 
built up between seller and buyer, and 
friendliness in business is a great factor 
in governing sales. 4 
ranting, then, that picturizing our 
flowers were a good thing, what type 
of camera shall we use? There are 
several kinds that are well adapted to 
this class of photography, and others 
that can be used to good advantage. 
Personally, I use a revolving-back Auto 
Graflex, 34 x 4}, fitted with a B. & L. 
Tessar Ic £4.5 lens and long bellows ex- 
tension, and think it the best ever; but 
any reflex camera, or camera with 
ound glass back for focusing, with a 
ong bellows extension, which enables 
one to get “close up” to the subject, will 
give fine results—the lens need not be 
an expensive one either. The reflex 
type and that with the ground glass 
focusing back allow for perfect com- 
position of the picture, as well as 
eliminating the usual bogey of close 
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up pictures—out of‘focus. And even 
the less expensive kodaks and cameras, 
fitted with a portrait attachment, give 
very good results, though one is not 
able to work so close to the subject to be 
—o thus giving a smaller image 

y reason of the limitations of this 
appliance. With large flowers, an en- 
tire plant, or a large vase of flowers, 
the portrait attachment will do the 
work; but to picture a single Gladiolus 
bloom, or a single Rose, showing each 
line and vein and color gradation, a 
long-bellows camera is necessary, or 
the picture taken with the portrait at- 
tachment must be enlarged, a pro- 
ceeding not very desirable, to my 
notion, on account of the likelihood of 
getting the flowers out of due pro- 
portions. For use afield, when I do not 
care to take my heavy Graflex along, 
I use a Premo No. 12 with portrait at- 
tachment and color filters, the filters 
in the form of gelatin film, cut so as to 
fit inside the portrait attachment, 
which gives fine results within the 
limits of the attachment. 

Further, for the best results, a color 
filter suited to the subject to be por- 
trayed should be used; and for the very 

t, a panchromatic (sensitive to all 
colors) plate should be used in addition 
to the filter. This is advisable, if the 
very best results are desired, on ac- 
count of the ordinary film and plate 
being insensitive, or nearly so, to cer- 
tain colors, notably, yellow and red, 
which photograph almost black, while 
blue is registered almost white or en- 
tirely so. However, the panchromatic 
plate and the filter are not absolutely 
necessary to get good pictures, they 
merely do much better work than with- 
out them; for fine pictures may be 
made with the common roll film and 
film pack. 

And the procedure is easily mastered 
that makes for successful flower pic- 
tures. One needs but to buy a Bur- 
roughs “Wellcome” Exposure Record, 
learn the range of lighting in the room 
in which the exposures are made, so 
that, once finding the factor best suited 
to one’s workroom, all subsequent ex- 
posures may be easily figured out. A 
room with a southern exposure, I think, 
is best, the subject being placed abcut 
three feet from windows, in a room of 
two or more windows, nearer, if only 
one window or poor light, care being 
taken not to let direct sunlight fall 
upon either flower or background, 
which should be white in most cases, 
and, for best results, placed two or 
more feet back of the subject. The 
exposure record, which gives the cor- 
rect exposures under varying conditions 
of season, lighting, and film, is worth 
its weight in gold to all that desire to 
make successful photographs of any 
nature. The price will be saved on the 
first two or three rolls of film or boxes 
of plates. 

Of course, flower pictures, for the 
most satisfactory results should be 
“time” exposures, and the indoor ex- 
posures cannot be made in any other 
way. In the case of a vase of flowers, 


or a plant, with individual blossoms at 
different distances from the lens, focus 
should be made on the most distant 


flower desired to be clearly portrayed, 
and a stop of {22 or £45 (U. S. 64 or 128) 
used to bring into focus the flowers 
nearer the lens by reason of the small 
stop used. Care must be taken not to 
move or jar either camera or flower 
while the shutter is open, thus avoiding 
blur of picture. I have found that the 
hours from tem o’clock morning to two 
o’clock afternoon, with bright or hazy 
sun, to be the best for this work; but 
ictures may be made in almost any 
light, only taking more care and 
carrying a greater chance for failure. 

By fastening finished prints in an 
album with art corners, and making a 
note on the black sheet of the album 
with white ink or pencil of such points 
as color or halit or peculiarities of the 
variety, a lasting record is made. For 
even more artistic results, the prints 
may be colored in oil or water-color, 
though, obviously, this will take greater 
artistic skill than the average person 
—— But, colored or not, the 
ikenesses of the flowers we have 
worked so hard to bring to perfection 
will well repey us for the additional 
time spent in their composition; and 
many an otherwise dull hour of winter 
will be made brighterjby their presence, 
when memory steals a backward glance 
into the days of warmth and sunshine 
and growing things. 


The Passing of The Barberry Bush. 


The Barberry bush—the poor man’s bush. 
Its yellow tlossoms hang. 
—Caroline Gilman. 

A close observer of nature, accustomed to 
the cheerful dashes of color once furnished 
during autumn and winter by the bright, 
red berries of the common Barberry (Ber- 
beris Vulgaris) cannot but miss this once 
familiar, ornamental native, and regret that 
necessity has «demanded that it be exter- 
minated. 

The common Barberry was not only prized 
as a hedge plant by our forbears but it was 
useful for other purposes. From its berries 
many thrifty housewives made preserves, 
and from its bark a yellow dye was extracted 
and used by manufacturers of textiles. 

It developed, however, after study and ob- 
servation by (sovernment entomology ex- 
perts that the common Barberry was harmful 
to our national «conomy, for it was the favor- 
ite harbor of the rusts, which are so de- 
structive to our grain crops. Thése experts 
tell us that to complete the cycle of its life, 
from egg to mcith the organism, responsible 
for the stem rust on wheat, rye, oats and 
barley, must puss a part of its life in the 
common Barberry bush. By demonstration 
the experts showed plainly that with removal 
of the common Barberry from near the 
fields in which the above mentioned grains 
are grown, that the damage to the grain is 
materially lessened, and these experts tell 
us that if the common Barberry is com- 
pletely exterminated, that within a few 
years the destructive grain rusts will entirely 
disappear. 

Because of this knowledge, widely spread 
by the Agricultural Department, many 
owners of homes and gardens have destroyed 
their common Barberry hedges at consider- 
able inconvenience and financial loss. 
Patriotically disposed nurserymen also de- 
stroyed many thousands of these plants in 
their nurseries, and ceased to propagate any 
more of the piant. Farmers joined in the 
campaign for rust-free grain, and eradicated 
old stands of the common Barberry about 
their farms anil woodlots, so now we may 
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feel that our old Barberry bush is but a 
memory—it has practically ceased to grow. 

Happiiy the Japanese Barberry (Berberis 
Thunbergii) a hardy exotic relative of the 
common Barberry is not considered a carrier 
of the destructive rust and so this beautiful, 
hardy, ornamental hedge plant remains for 
those of us who loved the old Berberis Vul- 
garis to plant as a reminder of the honest 
old bush of a former day when we did not 
know much about rust and the causes for its 
prevalence. I felt that a brief word should 
be said in passing about the friend of yes- 
terday.—(BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND in 
Park’s Florai Magazine.) 


Spirzea Van Houttei. 


There are many shrubby Spirzas that are 
worth classing as first-rate flowering shrubs, 
the plant ander notice being one of the most 
attractive. Its parents are said to be S. 
trilobata and S. cantoniensis, the former a 
widely-distributed shrub in N. China, S. 
Siberia, and Turkestan, producing closely-ar- 
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ranged umbels of white flowers in June, 
while the latter is a Chinese and Japanese 
shrub better suited to the warmer climate of 
the Riviera than to the British Isles, for it is 
rarely seen at its best here. S. Van Houetti 
grows quite 6 feet high, forming a large, 
shapely bush with semi-pendent_ branches. 
The leaves are deeply notched at the mar- 





gins and sometimes distinctly three-lobed, 
while the white flowers, each about % inch 
across, are borne in compact umbels each 
1% inches to 2 inches across, the flowering 
time being June. It blossoms with the 
greatest freedom and never fails. Propa- 
gated by cuttings of short shoots 3 inches or 
4 inches long inserted in sandy soil in a 
close frame in July, it forms a nice flowering 
bush in the course of two seasons. It} 
should be planted in good loamy soil and be 
allowed plenty of room to spread, for it is 
one of the kinds that is able to continue 
year after year without pruning. In ad- 
dition to forming a useful isolated specimen 
it is excellent for groups.—Gardening IIlus- 
trated (English.) 








The above photograph illustrates a good way of staging Gladioli. It was sent tous by our good friend 
Geo. Churcher of England, and shows the award card of the Royal Horticultural Society, in the center. We 
would call special attention to the terraced arrangement of the benches for showing. There are two rows ap- 
parently of vases on the first terrace at aay oe table height and only a single row on the second and third 
terrace, each terrace apparently about fifteen inches high. 

To Gladiolus growers who are accustomed to showing on flat top tables this will convey a suggestion 
which ought to be appreciated. 





Laurel Philology. 


In ancient days, the Greeks made use of 
wreaths to reward heroes, poets and victors 
in the Pythian games. These wreaths were 
usually made from the laurel tree of Southern 
Europe, known botanically as Laurus nobilis. 
In the course of time, such wreaths came to 
be used to distinguish the successful in any 
endeavor, whence the expression “to win 
one’s laurels.” In a similar way the word 
laureate indicated one who had won the 
coveted wreath or crown. Apparently laurel 
was also in favor for indicating academic 
honors and when loaded with its berries 
(Latin, baccae,) is reputed to have given 
significance to the word baccalaureate if it 
did not, in fact, directly suggest it. The 
word bachelor seems to have been derived 
from the same general source—though it is 
hard to see how a bachelor is entitled to 
any sort of laurels. Many who are familiar 
with the laurel in literature, are quite un- 
aware that it is the very same plant that 
yields the bay ‘leaves, so frequently used in 
cooking. In the Old World, the firm, ever- 
green leaves of*this plant, intertwined with 
holly, were used for Christmas decorations 


a very common plant, though few who see it 
recognize it as the laurel so highly regarded” 
by the ancients. As a tub plant it is ever’ 
present in hctel lobbies, restaurants and 
courtyards, though in such places it is so 
clipped and trimmed, that the phrase “under 
the green bay tree” would apply only to the} 
tub in which it grows— American Botanist. 


from ancient times. In America the bay is / 


The Springtime Cail. 


There's a pulling at my feet, 
There’s a tingling in my fingers, 

When morn’s birds carol sweet, 
When the evening sunlight lingers. 


The ai is soft outside, 

Gay sunbeams gently fall, 
And days of beauty untried 

To the tiny green things call. 


And something is calling to me. 
Earth, air, and budding twig 
Call irresistibly, 
“ Come out, come out, and 
—Mary Graham. 


From lack of space much valuable 
matter is necessarily held over until 
the April issue. 
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The Fern. 








Crested Pterises. 


Many of the crested and tasselled varieties 
of Pteris are still among the most popular 
for decoration. Of Pterises we have such a 
number of varied forms that it would seem 
almost impossible to find another quite dis- 
tinct variety. One which will be sure to find 


fre dit favour is Pteris cretica Wimsetti. 
“Tne 


distinctive character of P. c. Wimsetti is 
that, in addition to the terminal crest, each 
pinnule is broad toward the base and cut down 
into irregular segments, these in some instan- 
ces being again lightly crested. These and 
the terminal crests being very light, the 
fronds stand erect. Like all of the cretica 
type, it is of free growth, forming a most 
elegant plant for decoration, and will be sure 
to become popular. Of other crested forms 
of cretica, nobilis is one of the most distinct. 
The fronds grow quite erect and are broadly 
crested. Even from the first tiny fronds of 
pone agus) di easily identified by the broad 
There is a variegated form of some- 

what a caer habit. The ordinary form of 
cretica cristata is also very popular. There 
are several slight variations of this, that with 
the broadest pinnz being the most useful. 
All the crested forms of P. cretica differ 
from those of P. serruiata in having broad 
flat crests instead of the finely-cut, dense 
tufted tassels so often seen in P. serrulata. 
There are now several distinct varieties of 
P. tremula, Smithiana being the most densely 


owing to the continual growth of the 

tifid fronds, they are very tender and brittle, 
which has prevented this pretty Fern be- 
coming so popular as was anticipated when 
it was first distributed. P. tremula elegans 
is another pretty variety. Instead of the 
erect tufted growth of the former this has 
drooping fronds, the pinnz being much con- 
tracted, each terminated by by a light crest, the 
fronds terminating in a broader branching 


Almost ali the crested Ferns may be raised 
spores, and although occasionally a 
good deal of variation will be found, yet, as 


to grow others for succession. 
to suppose that repotting should be 
confined to any season of the year. Young 
plants may be potied at any time after the 
are well filled with roots. I do not 


especially the free-growing Pterises—are 
often kept in too small pots and starved. 
Where it is necessary to limit the size of 
pots, liquid-manure S. any of the artificial 
fertilizers may be — frequently, but bee 
strong. This will materially 

the size of the fronds, and feienrthn tether further 
t of the multifid growths. A 

good rich ioamy compost will be found to 
suit all the free-growing Pterises better than 
peat, and plenty of ef. daylight is quite as es- 
sential to Ferns as it is to flowering plants. 
—“ A.” in Gardening Illustrated. (English.) 


Fern Growing Suggestion. 


“A very ae: mistake in growing Ferns 
or any other says Mr." Edgar Tubby 
one of the ‘icalturees at the Colorado 
Agricultural College, “is to paint the pots or 
to plant in tubs or cans, thereby making it 
impossible for the roots to get air, which is 
It will be noticed that 
clay pots are very porous and that the major- 
ity of roots will find their way to the sides 
in search of air, which they cannot get if the 
pots are painted, or if planted in tubs or 
cans. In the case of the latter, the roots 


will find their way to the top of the soil, the 
result being that the first inch or two is all 
that the plant has to sustain it and the re- 
mainder of the soil becomes sour; the plant 
makes weak and deformed growth, the 
leaves soon turn yellow and die.” 

Some people seem to be under the im- 
pression that Ferns should be treated as 
semi-aquatic. This is entirely wrong. If 
one is observant enough it will be noticed 
that the plant is making the best and 
strongest growth when the soil is fairly dry, 
and if taken and knocked very gently from 
the pot without shaking off the soil, the tips 
of the roots will be very noticeable and will 
have a healthy green appearance, which is an 
indication of good treatment. Do not let 
them be subject to any cold drafts or direct 
sunlight. 


The Fern Frond. 


Although popularly the foliage of a Fern 
is regarded as consisting of leaves, like that 
of plants gemerally, there are several funda- 
mental differences between a frond and a 
leaf. As regards their functions, that of 
the leaf proper is nutritive. By the agency 
of the leaf the raw materials of the food of 
plants are combined to form the actual food- 
stuffs, carbohydrates and proteins. In this 
function the Fern frond is equally active, 
and to it we owe the main portion of our 
coal supply, which consists almost entirely 
of the carbom absorbed and utilized by the 
Ferns and their allies of the coal or carbon- 
iferous age. The Fern frond, however, per- 
forms another function, of which leaves are 
only capable indirectly in their modified 
form of flowers, viz: reproduction by the 
bearing of spores upon their under-surfaces 
or upon specialized parts exclusively de- 
voted to such functions. Examples can be 
seen in the royal Fern. Osmunda regalis, 
Blechnum spicant, the Moonwort (Botry- 
chium lunaria), and the Adder’s Tongue 
(Ophioglossum vulgatum), while the other 
native species bear bear their spores in dots or 
lines, in various ways which determine their 
genera, upon their under-sides. A number 
of exotic species, and many of our varietal 
forms, also bear bulbils or embryo plants 
upon their fronds or frond stalks, but this 
faculty can hardly be claimed as purely 
characteristic, as leaves proper sometimes do 
the same, or at any rate are capable of do- 
ing so when some damage interferes with 
their normal cellular development. The 
Begonia leaf, for instance, if cut_across, de- 
velops bulbils on the severed edges, and 
many bulbous saan like Hyacinths and 
Lilies, are capable of being propagated in a 
similar way. This, however, is very different 
from the production of spores upon the Fern 
panna for mo true leaf proper produces 

Another peculiarity = the Fern 
yom is its mode of growth and develop- 
ment. If we open the jeaf-bud, say, of a 
Horse Chestnut, we find within the outer 
protective husk the entire cluster of foliage 
beautifully packed, only waiting to be liber- 
ated to expand and grow to full size. In 
some bulbs we may note the same thing if 
we cut them through the centre. The Fern 
frond, on the other hand, develops entirely 
from the point or points, and commences as 
a tiny knob. This knob, as it lengthens its 
stalk and rises into the air, shows a growing 
tip, and this tip divides again and again, 
according to its eventual simple or decom- 
posite form, forming a mass, coiled at first 
tightly inwards, crozier fashion. Then as 
the points become more and more developed 
and the stalk lengthens, the coil gradually 
loosens, and by this time. we can probably 
see that the tend is there in detail. The 
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apical or top growth continuing, we may see 
the originally tiny knob expand on the same 
a lines into a frond of many feet in 

nd width, and with thousands of 
fine divisions, according to the species or 
wariety concerned. This kind of growth is 
termed circinate, and is, with very few ex- 
ceptions, peculiar to all Ferns, not being, 
we believe, seen at all in flowering plants. 
The spore is sometimes looked upon as the 
equivalent of a seed, but it is only so by 
virtue of its forming the means of reproduc- 
tion by wide dissemination, as do the seeds 
of flowering plants. In itself it is not a 
seed, but merely adetached germ, capable of 
producing whzt to all intents and purposes 
is a seed. It is a general rule in nature, 
though with some exceptions, that offspring 
cannot be produced without previous fertil- 
ization of the primary germ. In flowers we 
know that this is done by various agencies— 
bees and other insects, and in many cases 
by the wind, these carrying the fertilizing 
material from one plant to the other. In 
Ferns the same rule applies, and we there- 
fore find that the spore, when it falls onto 
congenial soil and is not disturbed, does not, 
as would a fertilized seed, at once project a 
root and throw up leaves, but merely pro- 
trudes a tiny green cell, which multiplies 
itself and grows into a small green heart- 
shaped scale, about the size of a herring 
scale. This adheres by means of minute 
rootlets tu the soil, and in time produces 
on its under surface what are practically 
male and female flowers, the latter carrying 
several embryo plants embedded in the 
scale at their base. Fertilization then takes 
place through the medium of the dew-like 
moisture collected below the scale, and as a 
result we next see a young Fern, usually 
only one, but sometimes several, rising 
from the indentation of the heart-shaped 
scale, and a new generation is thus started. 
Toward the end of the last century the 
writer was fortunate enough to make the dis- 
covery that in some rare cases the Fern 
frond was capable of producing this heart- 
shaped scale direct, without the agency of 
the shed spore, and it was also found that it 
originated in some cases by extension of the 
growing tips of the subdivisions. These 
phenomena were called respectively soral 
apospory and apical apospory, both involving 
a considerable shortening of the normal 
cycle of Fern life. Here, again, the Fern 
frond has proved itself to be fundamentaily 
different from the leaf proper in some of 
its functions and capabilities—CHARLEs T. 
Druery, V. M. H.,F. L. S., Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle (English.) 


Sowing Fern Spores. 


are sown during the autumn a 
good “supply of seedlings for early spring 
is ensured. Athough Fern spores may 
pang Ap season and good results ob- 
tained, it is from those sown either early in 
che spring or during the autumn that suc.ess 
s best obtained. It is during the summer 
=A autumn that spores should be collected, 
for those matured during bright, sunny 
weather invariably prove more prolific than 
those produced during the dull, damp winter 
months. In preparing the pots for the 
spores the chief thing is to get some good 
yellow loam, which should be quite free 
from worms and other insects, also from 
seeds of any weeds. Five-inch pots are the 
best size to use. They may be filled firmly 
to within about an inch of the rims. No 
drainage is necessary; in fact, it is better not 
to use any, as the most important point is to 
keep a regular moisture. Filling the pots 
with loam and standing in scucers of water 
will ensure this. After the pots are filled 
they should be well soaked, and then sur- 
faced over with powdered charcoal and 
crock-dust. 
After the surface has been damped the 
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spores may be sown. If the spores have 
been saved with care the slightest dusting 
over will ensure a good crop, as, when sown 
too thickly, they choke each other. If a 
number of sorts is to be sown at the same 
time, the pots fur each should be removed 
from the others ito avoid the spores spread- 
ing. After the spores are sown, the pots 
may be placed in a shady position and 
covered with glass. Although the direct rays 
of the sun must be avoided, light is essential. 
Failure often owcurs through keeping the 
pots in a dark, heavily-shaded position. 
The glasses shouvilld be removed and the con- 
densed moisture wiped off before the 
globules have gut large enough to drop off 
on to the surface of the pots. No surface 
watering showld tc given after the spores 
are sown, but the saucers may be filled up 
from time to time as they require it. It is 
not necessary tc keep them constantly full; 
in fact, it is better not to do so, or the soil 
may become toc wet. The soil must never 
be allowed to get quite dry. As soon as the 
pots are well covered with the young seed- 
lings they may he taken off in small patches 
and pricked of! into pots or boxes which 
have been prepzired with a surfacing of more 
suitable soil for the young seedlings to root 
into. These wil! require dividing again about 
the time the first tiny fronds appear.— 
Gardening Illustrated ( English.) 


St. Thomas Horticultural Society. 


Unfortunately it was found necessary 
through charyges in constitutional provisions 
to hold the annual meeting of the Horticul- 
tural Society om a Monday night, when a 
number of otiser important meetings re- 
quired the attendance of members interested 
in civic progress. The small group present, 
however, made up in enthusiasm and interest 
for their lack ir: numbers. 

The meeting was opened by an interesting 
talk, illustrated’ by stereopticon slides on 
“Perennial Boriiers,” loaned by the Ontario 
Horticultural Society. Bits of information 
and advice fom connoisseurs scattered 
through the auiliemce concerning the various 
plants shown, supplemented the remarks of 
Dr. Bennett, aid made the lecture a most 
profitable and interesting one. 

Following the lecture, Mayor Brinkman 
made his first official speech of the year. 
The mayor stvongly endorsed the work of 
the society, of which he has been an active 
member for many years. “It is a society in 
which every ciitizen of St. Thomas should 
hold membership,” he said. “The Horticul- 
tural Society has been instrumental in 
changing the name of the city from the 
Calamity City to the City Beautiful: If you 
want to have « beautiful city, then get into 
the Horticultural Society and boost it. If 
you get into ciivic societies and make them 
go, the city cannot help but go forward,” he 
said, pledging himself to assist the society in 
any way that was in his power. 

The annual report of the secretary-treas- 
urer was followed by that of the president 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, who gave an interesting 
resume of the year’s work. He stated that 
receipts for the year had been approximately 
$11,600, an increase over those of last year of 
about $3,600. The membership of the society 
has also beem incre by about 1,100, 
that of the present year being over twenty- 
one hundred, making the society the largest 
of its kind, not only in Canada, but in 
America. Dr. Bennett pointed out that these 
members had been recruited from far and 
near, interested florists and horticulturists or 
old St. Thomasites having sent in their fees 
from California, Alabama, New York, Chi- 
cago, Montama, New Brunswick, Toronto, 
London, Regina, Winnipeg and even from 
Texas. 

Dr. Bennett pointed out how the society 
was spreading the fame of the city in this 
manner. Magazines all over the continen 
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have written up the work ef the society and 
the society’s own booklets have been dis- 
tributed at many conventions in Canada and 
in the United States. 

Speaking of the splendid success of the 
society in carrying off two of the most 
coveted prizes at the great American Gla- 
diolus Exhibit in it this summer, Dr. 
Bennett told how many floral magazines had 
asked for accounts of the work of the society 
and how its fame had spread through the 
continent, with the result that the most ex- 
clusive growers were now tumbling over 
themselves to offer rates to St. Thomas, 
where rates were unheard of before. 

Speaking of the work done by the Horti- 
cultural Society in the city during the past 
year, Dr. Bennett stated that the premiums 
put within the reach of the members were 
of a high quality that was altogether un- 
obtainable in many places and in most where 
available, they were dearer than here. The 
list of Gladioli presented to members last 
year was the finest obtainable in Canada. 
St. Thomas Times-Journal. 


Farmers’ Week at Cornell. 


Farmers’ Week opened with a rush 
at the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University on Mon- 
day, February 9th, and all the week 
there was a constant attendance of in- 
terested people at the greenhouses 
inspecting the floral displays and listen- 
ing to lectures —— on floricul- 
tural subjects. The greenhouses were 
filled with many attractive foliage and 
flowering plants, but the cinerarias, 
primulas of all kinds and Dutch bulb 
stock were especially fine. The Sweet 
Pea house, in spite of the cloudy 
weather, offered a wonderful display 
of bloom, and the many new varieties 
under test offered an instructive ex- 
hibit. 

A fine exhibit of floral decorations 
was prepared by the floricultural stu- 
dents the first two days of the week. 
The short-course students in floricul- 
ture displayed their work on Monday, 
and the regular students on Tuesday. 


Mr. E. A Slattery, of W. J. Palmer & © 


Son, Buffalo, N. Y., and Professor E. A. 
White supervised the work. The bou- 
p see made up were of many kinds and 

escriptions. Bride’s and bridesmaid’s 
bouquets of Roses, Sweet Peas and 
Maidenhair fern were to be seen; also 
corsage and tiny colonial bouquets ar- 
ranged along one side of the laborato 
which was tastefully decorated wit 
Southern Smilax, Hemlock and Gen- 
istas. 

On the center tables were a large 
number of plant baskets filled with 
Dracaenas, Primulas, Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Narcissi, Ericas, Ferns and 
many other foliage and flowering 
plants. Especially noticeable was the 
fine effect of Erica ‘President Carnot” 
made in a plant basket. One very fine 
basket consisted of a Calla Lily, Prim- 
ula malacoides and Peperomia. 

Upstairs there was a very interesting 
and instructive display of table decor- 
ations. The flowers used varied con- 
siderably. One very effective table 
had a center piece of Golden Spur 
Narcissus. Possibly the most original 
was a valentine table, in the center of 
which was a heart-shaped basket o. 
Myosotis with scarlet Carnations thrus. 
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in at one side to represent the dart 
which is supposed to penetrate all 
hearts on Valentine’s Day. Leading 
out from the center piece were red 
streamers bearing smailhearts. Prim- 
ula malacoides and graceful Marguer- 
ites made two very attractive tables. 
Other tables were artistically decor- 
ated with Sweet Peas, Carnations and 


Roses. 

On Wednesday, Dr. L. M. Massey, of 
the Department of Plant Pathology, 
= a very instructive lecture on plant 

iseases to the delegates of the New 
York Federation of Horticultural So- 
cieties and Floral Clubs. Professor E. 
A. White gave an account of the col- 
lege work in the past, the work being 
done at present, what he a might 
be done in the future, and told the 
florists to feel that this is their college 
and that they should bring their prob- 
lems here and take an active part in 
bringing the florists and the Depart- 
ment of Floriculture into closer rela- 
tions. Dr. A.C. Beal told of his trip 
to California and of the beauty of her 
flowers both wild and cultivated. After 
seeing some very fine colored slides 
depicting California’s floral beauty, 
the meeting adjourned to the Forest 
Home Inr: where a fine luncheon was 
served. The following organizations 
were represented at the business meet- 
ing which followed the luncheon: Buf- 
falo Florists’ Club, Rochester Florists’ 
Club, Syracuse Rose Society, Albany 
Florists’ Club, Tarrytown Horticultural 
mag New York Florists’ Club, 
New York Horticultural Society and 
the New York and New Jersey Plant 
Growers’ Association. 

On Thursday, Professor David Lums- 
den spoke on garden Lilies and their 
culture. Miss T. E. Schindler gave a 
talk on garden Iris, Dr. A. C. Beal an 
illustrated talk on the Gladiolus, and 
Dr. Massey discussed Gladiolus dis- 
eases. In the afternoon, Dr. E. M. 
Mills, of the Syracuse Rose Society, 
gave a delightful lecture on the bene- 

ts derived from Rose growing as a 
recreation, followed by a talk by Miss 
L. A. Minns on women in floriculture. 

Friday was devoted to instruction 
for amateurs, and the following lec- 
tures were presented in the morning: 
Bulbs for the home by Mr. H. A. Pratt, 
Palms and ferns for the home by Pro- 
fessor Lumsden, and Flowering Plants 
for the Home by Miss Minns. Friday 
afternoon was given up to a round 
table discussion. 

Farmers’ Week, despite weather con- 
ditions, has been a success from every 
point of view. 


H. A. PRATT. 


The Snow. 


The snow so pure and white 

Is part of God’s design 

To keep the plants all right 

Till they can grow again. 
—Melvina Berbert Hammond. 


(Aged 9 years.) 


Melvina’s snow rhyme is especially 
apropos this winter. There has been 
pienty of snow, so the plants must be 
all right. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must »e given, but not for publication.” 








Unsatisfactory Behavior 
of Bird Nest Fern. 


To THE EDITOR > 

If you will, | would like to have some ad- 
vice relative to a Bird Nest Fern. I have 
had it in my bome for about two and a half 
years. It seems to grow, i.e., produce leaves 
O. K., but they do not remain perfect but 
seem to develep notches in the leaves. The 
notches seem to rust in the leaves or pos- 
sibly the leaf seems to die out in notches 
and thereby destroys its beauty. Couldn't it 
be due to sour ground? I have repotted the 
plant and it produces the leaves, but do not 
keep as hy: were when I originally pur- 
chased the pliant. I read that lime water 
was good to put on soil of house plants. I 
assume this is to correct the soil. If this is 
Any 


W. A. T. 


Answer:—1 suggest that you examine 
very closely the foliage of your Fern 
oat if the leaves are found infested 
with insects or the scale, cut the leaves 
down close to the surface of the soil. 
Burn the infested foliage, remove same 
of the top soil, replacing it with porous 
leaf mould if obtainable or light sandy 
- soil, then place some tobacco dust or 
chipped tobacco stems over the surfiace 
of the soil. Water the Po and keep 
in a cool, partially shaded place until 
new healthy fronds come up. 

The hot, - air of the average room 
combined with poor drainage will cause 
the edges of the fronds to turn brown. 
If the roots have been injured by 
watering too freely, the plant should 
be repotted in fresh “woodsy” earth 
and the plant kept in partial shade 
until it recovers. 

An occasional application of liquid 
manure or of lime water will be found 
beneficial to ferns. Lime water may 
be purchased ready to use or prepared 
by placing about one pint of quick lime 
in about one and one-half gallons of 
water, and after the lime has been 
well stirred and allowed to settle ta the 
bottom of the vessel, using the water 
when the soil in the pot is quite dry. 
To rid the soil of earth worms, a 
stronger solution (say one pint to one 
gallon) wil! be found effective. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 


good how can I obtain this lime water? 
advice will be appreciated. 


Brown Tip on Gladiolus Foliage. 
To THE Eprror:— 

Is the brown tip on the leaf of Gladiolus 
foliage a blight, or a normal condition? If 
the former, will spraying correct it? 

W. G.N. 


Answer:—The brown tip on the foli- 
age of the Gladioli does not necessarily 
mean disease. During extremely hot 
weather some varieties are inclined to 
sunburn in this way, especially during 
hot, dry weather following a cool, wet 
and cloudy spell. Brown tips whick. are 
the result of disease are usually fol- 


lowed by brown streaks running down 
the foliage, sometimes as far down as 
the ground. If the brown tips re- 
ferred to are quite universal through 
your plantings or even through any 
particular variety it is doubtless owing 
to weather conditions and not to dis- 
eased corms. 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture has 
been recommended for this trouble, 
but we have never found it necessary 
to use anything of this kind in our 


garden. 
MADISON COOPER. 


Caterpillars Eat Gladioli. 
To THE Emror :— 

What is the little insect that nibbles the 
tip of the Gladiolus spike, chewing out the 
end of the first flower, and will arsenate of 
lead kil! him? 

W. G.N. 


Answer:—It is a me that cater- 
pillars are responsible for the damage to 
the tipof Gladiolus spikes. Some years 
like 1917 caterpillars are very numer- 
ous and they are of all sizes and 
colors and they all have about the same 
chewing characteristics. Very little 
damage from this source was noted 
during the past two years. Arsenate 
of lead ought to kill anything that eats 
like a caterpillar. 


Crooked Stems in 
Chicago White Gladiolus. 


To THE EprTor :— 


I hawe a thousand Chicago White just 
coming into flower and doar half of in 
are bemt over in the middle of the flower 
spike. The corms were rather red and sore 
looking, rusty perhaps, and I felt somewhat 
dubious about planting them, but got them 
from ome of the leading growers and thought 
they must be all right. Is it the nature of 
this particular variety to lop over or is this 
due to some other condition? — 


Answer:—The crooked spikes re- 
ferred to are not at all common to 
Chicago White. Chicago ama in fact, 
is ordinarily extra straight and, there- 
fore, the trouble may caused by 
diseased corms or unusual weather 
conditions. Most any variety is likely 
to have crooked spikes during a very 
hot spell of weather following cool 
rainy weather. Some varieties are 
given to crooked spikes while others 
have few or none. 

If diseased corms are planted and 
you get a good healthy sprout it should 
not have any bad effect on the flower 
spike, but we have known cases where 

e corms were weak although not dis- 
eased, and a weak growth may result in 
crooked spikes in such cases. 


MADISON COOPER. 
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Catalogues arid Price Lists. 


Derby Garden Gladic —Retail list for 1920—Stand- 
ard varieties and novelties, all home grown. John H. 
Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 


Garden Gpaies for 1920—Grown by John H. 
= , Lake View, N.Y. Wholesale list of a 
few selected varieties and seedli ings. 


F. A. Wetzel, Syracuse, N. Y.—Catalogue and 
list of Gladioli. Some of the very best standard = 
ties and novelties are listed. 


W. L. Crissey, R.F.D.1, Boring, Ore.—A really 
artistic catalogue of Giadioli, anely illustrated and 
with good descriptions. _Also hardy plants. 


The National Bulb Farms, I Inc., successors to Michi- 
gan Bulb Farms, Benton Harbor, Mich. Very com- 
Rete catmiogue of Gladioli with brief descriptions. 


J. W. Seiler Co., Ravenna, Ohio—Retail list 
for 1920. A selected list of standards a Austin 
varieties with wood descriptions. 


Brookland Gardens, S. ES . Prop., Woburn, 
Mass.— Ketail catalogue and price list of an especially 
well balanced selection of Eindioin, also Irises and 
Hardy Phioxes. 


Howard Gladiolus Gardens, 
Prop., 
Irises, H. 


Anna Howard, 
Republic, Mo. —Retail i tee Giadioii, Dahiias, 
iardy Chrysanthemums, Phloxes and Hardy 


Flora-Croft Gladiolus Gardens, 121 Island Ave., Lan- 
sing, Mich.—1920 ny e — of Gladioli. 
The old standards and come of the best new things. 
Also perennials, etc. 


- D. W. ro —, - ay ye C= .—1920 price list 
Dahlias an: jioli. nm especially attractive list 
of Dahlias carefully classified . = 


Oron Flower Gardens, in C. Aut 
Prop.. Carterville, Mo. Price foe nth whelenais alc 
pe retail of Irises and miscellaneous plants. 


Thos. M. Proctor, 71 ‘South St., Ww M 
1920 retail list of Gladioli with pee yy ta — 
Prices by the dozen only. 


Howard M. Gust, Lebanon Springs, } 
retail catalogue of a very select list ae 
Some unusual varieties are listed. 


W. J. Tu Elkhorn, Wis. Price list of Dahil 
| ~ cc Ss Irises, etc. A very com fe 


Giadioh, 


M. F. Wright & Daughter, Sturgis, Mich. Price 
list of Gladiolus corms with unusually good descrip- 
tions. Also color illustrations of the variety Louse. 


C. Louis Allin: 251 Court St, West Haven, Conn. 
Catalogue of of Dahilias; lias; descriptions are are especially good 
and the list a very complete one. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, | Ind. 1920 of the 
Kunderd varieties. Finely illustrated and ‘Sith valu- 
able descriptive matter. + — Hints 
on culture, etc. 


N. A. Hallauer, Ontario, N. Y. 1920 and 
Gladioll, Dahlias, Roses, Peonres. ts 


Forest Heights Gardens, - a ~1 Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail 


fully selected ist” 


_Rosedale Nurseries, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
ris, Prop., 1920 sprin; ee list, 32 pages. 
ally well arranged lete catalogue of 
oon oe plants, vines, bulbs, etc. Also fruit trees, 
Tuits, 


North, 
of Gladiolus 
x very care- 


S. G. Har- 
An unusu- 











| _ GLaDioLus 


CRIMSON GLOW 


All growers agree is the one best red A 


color. c Sangest die, 
“A No. 1” 


glorious, glowing crimson 
tall, robust, early, free 


“The one” gladiolus su 
out of acres 


$1.00 ea., $10.00 doz. $75.00 100 (postfree) 
Many fine sorts and mixtures. 
Gladioli—Cannas—Dahlias—Peonies 
QUALITY OVER ALL. 
A request will bring our list. 


C. BETSCHER, Dover, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 4o words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 1 5c. each. 








DAHLIAS. 





[LRA 9 OPPORTUNITY IN DAHLIAS.—I wish 
to learn of wers interested in buying the more 
recent English Dahlia introductions: decorative, ny 
flow: , cactus and collarette novelties, in wholesale 
quantities. Give me a chance tv make you an at- 
tractive offer. Fred P. Webber, R-2, 
Newport, R. I. 


Ghe Flower Grower 


ss A TTENTION”’—We are allotting space to grow 

bulbs for the 1921 trade, write us and arrange 
for variety and quantity to be delivered this fall, we 
will quote prices for next season. East Hartford 
Gladiolus Co., 65 Olmsted St., East Hartford, Conn., 
E. M. Smith, Pres. & Mgr. 





ULBLETS—Crackerjack, Mrs. F.King, $1; America, 
Halley, $1.25; Empress of India, $2. All per at. 
stpaid. Em. of India, planting stock .4-'%, $5 per 
000. Oyrder early. Retail price list on request. 
Alfred Oesterling, Butler, Pa. 





IXED Gladioli that will bloom flowers 3 to 5 inches 
in diameter. Stalks 3 to 5 feet high, eight years’ 
experience. The kind florists ask for; 50c. per 15. 
$3 per 100. — $1 ‘x pint, worth double. — 
rnes, Battle Creek, Mich. 





LIAS—CORRIE—A recent desirable introduc- 

rth decorative type; long stiff stems, profuse 
faa suffused pink. Divisions $1. 

Phideas: Peony. rly free bloomer; long stems; 

pink, 50 cents. Simplicity-Peony-Cactus- 

et iiiac rose, long, stiff stems; good cut flower, 

keeps well, $1. ‘Iwo hundred other varieties. Cata- 
egasen cpgmamtien. W. J. Tubbs, Elkhorn, Wis. 





Dimtauctory price CHOICE KINDS—Special intro- 
ce ior fine varieties, Frau G. Scheiff, 
and mce de Bulgarie, 
lication. 
Farm, A. C. Doty, 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 


a arguerite chon, 
eac on upon ay 
Doty Dahha 





'AS—Queen Wilhelmina, white; Goodyear, 

purple red; Jeanne Charmet, light pink; Helen 
Charvet, white: ~~ Purple; Countess of Lonsdale, 
salmon red; Y e, Princess Victoria, yellow; 
Souv. de Beagen. salmon red; Monscheibe, lemon; 
Princess Irene, wax white; Hors. Witte, white; Mem. 
Ha - 75¢. a doz.; 8c. 

a. R.C.H go 


each—40 
22738 E. Mound 





DABLIAS—“Our Best Twelve.” Last summer we 

tested out 67 varieties of Dahlias. This twelve 

stood at the head, despite one of the worst droughts 

ever experienced ‘here. Bianca, Attraction, Kin . 
Autumn, Geisha, A. D. Livoni, Jack Rose, Miss 

Countess of Lonsdale, Sylvia, Reine C. 

Oregon Beauty, Princess Juliana. This is an 

——_ well-balanced collection. The first three 

retail regularly at $1 each. All Twelve for only $4 

a Ask for price list of other Dahlias and 
Howard Gladiolus Gardens, 

Republic, Mo. 


BULBLETS.— 1000 lots postpaid. Schwaben, Golden 
King, Wine King and Wamba, $1. Halley, Inde. 
ndence, America, Mrs. Francis King, Velvet King, 
lack Hawk and Primulinus, 50c. 
Arthur C. Perrin, 1112-E. 18th St. North, 
Portland, Oregon. 





GLADIOLI—Only a small surplus in “‘made-up-co!- 
J lections” of 100. Every 100 contains at least 35 
varieties. Each 100 includes War, Peace, Pendleton, 
Niagara, Mrs. King, America, Halley, Panama, 
Rouge Rorch, Mrs. Watt, Hulot, Ida Van, Myrtle, 
Princepine, Will Wigman, Glory of Holland, ‘Empress 
of India, Velvet King, May,Schwaben, Lily Lehmann, 
Chicago White, Meadowvale, Loveliness, Pink Per- 
fection, Gretchen Zang, etc. Lan A blooming size 
bulbs. Extra Value. nly $5 pri 
Howard Gladiolus ere Republic, Mo. 


R SALE—A few hundred of mixed Gladiolus bulbs 
1% to 2% in. size, $2 per hundred. Alsoa few % 
to 1 in., $1 hundred. These are mostly of a va- 
riegated p and grow very large and stocky. The 
above pelves take them while they last. 
A. Frank Smith, Box 195, Manchester, Vt. 


Bc BULBS—Augusta, Intensity, $2 per hun. Black- 
hawk, $2.50; Fairie, $3._One inch to 1% inch size, 
Crackerjack, Columbia, Blackhawk, Independence, 
Jane Dieulafoy, $1.25  F. 100. Also a very fine mixed. 
Laeser, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


) Fg em) SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS—America, 

Augusta, Francis King, Empress of India, Glory 
of Holland, 50c doz.; Baron Hulot, Niagara, Peace, 
Lily Lenmann, doz.; Panama, Pink Perfection, 
Schwaben, Mrs. Watt, Loveliness, Mrs. Frank Pen- 
dleton, War, $1.00 doz. 











Rose Side Gardens, 
Warwick, Pa. 





LIAS--Divided field grown roots. Large 
stocks and a large ~~ of the best varieties. 


Write for special trade pri 
NAH A. Hallauer, Ontario, N.Y. 


DAHLIAS—Special offer of good varieties. Am 
going to grow fewer kinds and will offer 6 named 
varieties, my choice, for Cash with order. 

W. J. Tubbs, Elkhorn, Wis. 








GLADIOLI 





BAsoe. j. HULOT planting stock, mixed sizes ¥% in. 
. This stock is slightly mixed with 

America, 994 Baroa ry. Hulot, YD engmna 100, $1.25 

postpaid, express co! 

M. M. Heron, No. 43 Park Ave., 
Ww ge, N. J 


_of India, Glory of Holland 
King and —— a of 





Peace, 
rs. Watt, three of each, postage pre- 


for ae Or $1 per dozen. 
of above aoa 8 py corms. Both collections for 
$2 prepaid. James , Palmyra, N.Y. 
WANTED Pinning sizes and bulblets per bushel 
Mrs. F. King, Augusta, Glory of 
Holland. wu 


Pendleton, Schwaben, Loveliness, 
quantities to ks Wy 





ace, Panama, etc., etc. State 
United Bulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Wt are completely sold out on all our varieties for 
Six semen ene bare sot a ba left to offer. 
The Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, Decorah, Towa. 
LMWOOD TERRACE GLADIOLI—Select list of 
commercial 


favorites and uae novelties. Special 
collections at attractive . wy 
aw 


Mrs. . 
234 South St. Bennington, Vt. 








AMERICA, Mrs. Francis King, Crack 
Klondyke, 30c. per doz.; Empress of India, 
of Holland, Golden King, Panama, Peace, Baron 
Hulot, 75c. Kunderdi Glory, Mrs. Pendleton, 
Schwaben, $1. Pride of Goshen, $1.50. 

Flowerfarm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


jack, 
lory 





IRISES 





RIS—A fine stock of Pallida Dalmatica, P. Australis, 
Juniata, Lohengrin and many others. Prices at- 
tractive. Send for list. 
w. J. anges Son, 
R. D. No. 8, Dayton, Ohio. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





1200 ou SETS FOR $1, prepaid. Special size 
small sets running from size of large garden 
pea to a hazelnut. Just a little later than regular 
sets, but lots cheaper. Way ahead of seed for grow- 
ing early green onions or dry matured onions for fall 
and winter. Easy to plant and easy to care for. 
Just sow them in trench like peas. 

faction or money back— 1200 sets for $1, prepaid. 

J. D. Long, The Decidedly Different Seed Man 
ulder, Colorado. 





R= ACRE FARM IRIS— 
Intermediate Iris:—Gerda, Halfdan, Helge, Inge- 
borg Walhalla. 

1, .s Pumila Hybrids:— F\oribunda, Scheekuppe. 

New German Iris:—Berchata, Fro, Gaj _King, 
Lohengrin, Mithras, Nibelunger, Princess Victoria 
Louise, Rhein Nie,” Pallida Dalmatica, Dr. Bernica, 
Maori King, Mme. Chereau, Spectabilis, Surprise. 
Thirty other named varieties not labeled. 

Any 6 of the above named varieties and 6 other 
mamed varieties not - for $l, or will ex- 
change for named Gladiolus. 

F Wentink, Rose Acre Farm, 
Salisbury Mills, N. Y. 





Est & py eg ya AES Co., Retail busi- 
Our 1929 catalogue is out. Order 
auhy oe so A not to > ee. We have several 
thousand lispose of. E. M. Smith, Pres. 
& Megr., 6 Olmsted St East F Hartford, Conn. 
Fran small stock left of Halley, Mrs. Francis King, 
and Mrs. 2 Five, etc. Send for retail list of _ 
ee Re ages, Rene, Hazel parvey. 
Fennel , reece 5 bm 1 each, 25c., 6 cack, 
$1.25. E. M. Sant , 8. New Jersey. 








ONG’S IMPROVED GOLDEN BANTAM SWEET 
ORN. Colorado strain a qulected for size as well as 


._ Pkt. 10c, Ib. 30c, 
D. Long, the Decidedly 
-edsmun, Boulder, Colorado. 


YOUR order m must be received during March to 4 et 
ae —— aa | selection o: 6 

very choice perennials, at least eight varieties, prepai 

for $l. Paul L. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich, 


- Alba, Guay white, ever blooming, #; 50 per 


March, 1920 


BURPEE'S BRITTLE WAX 'BEANS—True strain, 
grown in sunny Colorado from pasuetnses © stock. 
Extra early round, yellow podded w: > 
as brittle as ice at all stages of growth. My seed was 
Frou at an altitude of 6700 here in the Rocky 
fountains and will make good wherever beans can 
So arene. Every bean matured to perfection, bright 
glistening as a new silver — Special price, 
lores pkt., 10c.; pound, 35c.; for sl, prepaid. 
Beyond 4th zone the mailing a ~ By [= in- 
cluded in weight of one or three pound lots. 
THE FLOWER GROWER and I'll include ‘me 9 with 
pound or larger orders a liberal trial packet of my 
wonderful Colorado onion, Long’s Improved Moun- 
tain Danvers—extra early, golden yellow, almost as 
round and solid as a base ball. Price for this onion: 
Pkt., 10c. oz., 35c.; %th Ib. $1, prepaid. 
catalogues to spare this season but glad to 
the preferred list now for next year. J. D. Tong, ‘The 
Decidedly Different Seed Man, Boulder, Colo: 





ABELS—Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 

Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 

printed. A cure for those afflicted with label troubles. 
Samples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 





Tea hestity home grown bulbs, 35c. 
per doz.; $2.50 hundred. Also a limited num- 
ber Ismene Calat ™ White Peruvian Lily, extra 
large blooming bulbs 20c. , cack, 3 for 50c. 
Jos. A. Eibel, P. O. Box 268. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





IR SALE—MIXED GLADIOLUS BULBS, 49c. doz. 
Hardy Ferns, Maiden Hair, Interrupted, Christ- 
as, Cinnamon and Silvery Spleen Wort, ae a. 
ibe order for less than 40c accepted. All sen 
Addison E. Riggs, Hubbard, Ohio, R. D No. 2 





BLUE ACHIMENES-— Sound, large bulbs, A | 4 

tured. Price 75 cents to $1 per dozen, prepaid, 

cording to size; or will exchange for named Cladioli, 
lias and plants, both hardy and green 

house. Mrs. T. L. Teague, Fayette, Leieteek 





ROW YOUR OWN SUGAR.—Finest Idaho 
sugar beet seed you ever saw. Oz. l0c, % Ib. 
prepaid. Complete instructions for wing the beets 
and making syrup and wen. free. Fiennes, FLOWER 
GROWER. J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. 


own 
2c. 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING—A practical course by 
mail. Colored  iliustrations. Beautify Home 
Grounds. Endorsed by leading Nurserymen and 
Florists. Write for Prospectus. American Land- 
scape School, 2 N, Newark, N. Y. 





GT ACQUAINTED OFFER.-— For 50c we will send 

tpaid the following: 1 Blue Iris, 5 largest size 
Gladiolus bulbs—America, Peace, Baron ulot, 
Schwaben, Empress of India; 5 ren best early 
vegetable seeds—Radish, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, 
Lettuce, Tomato. Packet of 50 varieties of eo 
seeds, and “Your Flower Garden’’ a booklet 
making fountains, hot beds, arranging, culture ond 
growir.g of flowers and bulbs. 

Rose Side Gardens, 
Warwick, Pa. 





OME GOOD SHRUBS in spring, delivery—Spirea 
S Prunifolia, fi. pl.,3 to 4 ft., $3 per 10. aCe Canes 


om 
r Indian Currant, 2 to 3 ft., Seo, 

Ulmaria Filapendula, ¥ ey border plant, $ "per 

doze: Mrs. Wm. Crawford, Ln Poster I 








PEONY ROOTS 


Will accept wholesale and retail orders, 
for next Fall delivery, until May first at 
same prices as in years past. 

J. F. MUNSELL, 
ASHTABULA, - - + = 


OHIO 








Popular GLADIOLI 


We list below some popular varieties of Glads. 
Other fine varieties can be found in our price 
list which we will gladly mail on request. 
America, lavender pink Ea.$.05 Doz. $ .50 
Baron Hulot, violet purple 05 5 
Blue Jay, oa blue mottled 
purple and lavender .20 
Evaline, vioiet underlaid terra cotta .05 
Fire King, fiery scarlet 15 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, mink, crim. blotch .10 
Mrs. Francis King, flame pink  .05 
Mrs. Watt, solid wine red 15 
Peace, strong white .10 
Princepine, red, white throat 10 
Six at dozen rate. Prices include postage. 
FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS, 


1815 26th Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NEW 
GLADIOLI 


_ CEDAR ACRES 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 











Ghe Flower Grower 





—===— 





PAUL GREENWOOD & SON 
FULTON, N.Y. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
QUALITY THE BEST 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 

















Flower Seeds 


Geo. P. Buck & Son 
Collingswood - - New Jersey 











IRISES 248 or more or all ade oe 


while they last, Florentina, Flavescens, Gazelle, 
Kochii, Blue Siberian, fs one-half bushel, $2.00, 
oon. not pale ON ACH Fiorentina, Flaves- 
cens, G —, Kochii, fa Pallida —— 50c., 

paid. Siberian Irises -Blue King, Snow Queen, 

perba and Distinction, and one Calamus, 50c.; three 

each, $1; ten each, twenty-five each, $6; postpaid. 
ORONOGO FLOWER 





YOUR NAME PLEASE 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE RETAIL CATALOG 
IN RETURN 


Choice Bulbs of the Best Varieties. 
FLORA-CROFT GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 


121 Island Ave., Lansing, Mich. 





r 





b 


W. F. SHEARER 


Gladiolus Grower 





504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 











Small Lots, Young Conical Bulbs | 


1 inch to 1% inch Mrs. Dr. Norton and from 


Measure, 2 inch size, from large bulblet stoc!:, 
$4.50 each. 
F.C. HORNBERGER. Hamburg, N.Y. 








Gladiolus Perennials 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE YOUR 
SELECTION. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 
Box 50 Painesville, Ohio 








Fred W. Baumgras 
Grower of Fancy 
GLADIOLI 
Send name for mailing list. 

423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. 








PLANTING STOCK 


Mrs. Watt 
Christine M. Kelway (Early) 
Prince of Wales 
Lilywhite 
Crimson Glow 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


HOMER F. CHASE 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











George J. Joerg 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 








~ aie” 
60 Varieties. All sizes. 


NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 


“TORCHES OF BEAUTY” 


My 1920 Gladiclus catalog tells 
how to achieve indoor harmonies 
with Gladioli, and how to use 
these gorgeous flowers most ef- 
fectively in the garden. 


My list is limited, but choice. The illus- 
trations are unusual and artistic. 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


W. L. CRISSEY 
Gladiolus Farm, Boring, Ore. 














SURPLUS STOCK 


Scarsdale, Endependence, Jane Dieulafo 
Annie Wigman, War and a few others a 
sale. Write for prices. 

FRANKLIN BENNER 

508 Northwestern Bank Bld’g 
Minneapolis - - - Minnesota 














Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON ee 
WHOLESALE. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake Vi View, N.Y. 














Miller’s Exquisite 


Dahli over 400 of the world’s 

as finest varieties. 

My healthy, well matured tubers are 

easy to grow, and will produce an abun- 

dance of large and exquisitely beautiful 
flowers anywhere. 

Catalog and Cultural Guide—SENT FREE. 


N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 
P. 0. Box 4125 Portiand, Oregon 











‘DAHLIAS-- 


The Best All-Season Flower in the World 


Dahlias commence blossoming from six to 
eight weeks after panting. and continue 
blooming until killed by frosts, From some 
varieties you can cut as many as 100 blossoms. 
Your choice of form and coloring is almost 
unlimited. 

Try this Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 

Ella Kramer (Cactus) Rose-pink, free- 


A « ing. 
is > oa son (Cactus) almost black, 
arg 
Mina Burgle (Decorative) finest scarlet, 


Queen Wilhelmina (Peony) fluffy, pure 

white 

Stradelia (Show) purple-crimson, free- 
flowering. 


I recommend them and guarantee every bulb 
to grow. 


My Catalogue and Cultural Guide Free 


Will tell you all about Dahlias and how to grow 
them, with descriptions of 500 of the best, to- 
ether with a complete collection of Gladioli, 
—. Phlox, Hardy Plants and Nursery 


J K Alexander 


The Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World. 
1-10 CENTRAL ST. 


East Bridgewater, 
Mass 


“The Dahlia King» 








Metzner’s Gladiolus 


An Original California Strain. 
Our Exhibit awarded the 
Grand Prize 


ever all competitors at P. P. L. E. 
Selected types priced 
15e. to $25 per bulb. 


Special Trial Offer: 


To introduce our wonderful Gladiolus, 

we offer three special sets, all high 

class novelties, ONE BULB alone in 

each set worth full priceasked. Strong 

bulbs, charges prepaid. Sure to bloom 

this summer. Order any time until 
May Ist. 


Flower Grower Set, 10 bulbs, 
$1.00 per set. 


Santa Clara Set, 10 bulbs, 
$1.50 per set. 


' Mountain View Set, 10 bulbs, 
$2.50 per set. 


Metzner Floral Co. 
MOUNTAIN VIEW 
Santa Clara County, - Calif. 
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WE NOW INTRODUCE 


Glad. “White America” 


A seedling of “America,” havi 
growth form of ures and su 
—buds cen white, with a 


slight mark ‘of blue in throat. The most im- 
t new variety since “America.” 


DAHLIAS 
CHOICEST VARIETIES 


SEND FOR LIST 


R. S. HOISINGTON 
N. ATTLEBORO - - * 


GLADIOLI 
RETAIL ONLY 


Early buying has exhausted 
wholesale stock, and retail 
demands will deplete stock 
early. Have you sent for 


WRITE FOR PRICES. list? 


Blectos fo ai fre, “I grow most all the best!” || | Charles S. Sheldon, 


catalogs furnish 
3x 7% in. or 6 x 8% in. 
Hence your name on my mailing list SHADY SHORE GARDENS, 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Whelesale Dept. Flowerfield, L.L,N.Y. (if you grow Gladioli) will surely Oswego, N.Y. 
please us both. 


L.S. KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. 


HORSFORD'S * Many plants hardy _ 
COLD asfar Northas Philadelphia will not 
The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


stand the winters of Northern New 
— a Our tested list offers the 
WEATHER best hardy sorts—wild flowers, 
GROWERS AND ORIGINATORS OF FINE 
VARIETIES OF BEARDED IRIS 


placing Seles 
rar Aang se 
—wwerverereserererrerry |! Wellecley Farms, Massachusetts 
JOHN ZEESTRATEN 
GROWER OF CHOICE j 


GLADIOLI A B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 


some bonito ~ base. 
































a 


C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


Originator of GOLDFINCH 
CATALOG FREE 


Gladioli and Dahlias. 






































WILDFLOWERS The haunts, habits 
and uses of our native plants, Serna 
der cultivation, and the origination of new forms 
by sports and h ybridizing is the special field of 
THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a yeer 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 


Willard N. Clute & Co. Joliet, Ml. 


























Arizona, Best Violet, Ruffied Glory, K’sOrange, 
Blood Miss Lucile, Yellow Bird, $1.00; 
Estella, Mary o— Pendleton, Rose Bud, 
$1.5¢; M Dixie, Mantorville, $2 Mrs. 
Geo. W. Moulton, $2.50; White thos: $3.50, 
the dozen. The New Lavender 


“LOUISE” 
the best in its class, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 
NEW LIST OF 40 KUNDERD VARIETIES 
AND OTHER GOOD ONES. 
J.C. & B. U. GROSSMAN 
Reate 2, Box65, Wolcottville, Ind. 





CALIFORNIA IRIS SEED 


California Irises are easily raised from seed. 
Mr. Dykes says—“They are as little known as 
they are beautiful—if they were better known 
would be found in nearly every rock re. w 
Plant now or very early spring. Pkt of 50 seeds, $1. 


IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 
Send for our free illustrated catalog. 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
1982 Montreal Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 









































4 wonderful large IRIS, only 35c. ea., $3 per 
oz. Descriptive price list of 16 more Varieties 
= to all Pek a nym Single plants, oe 


SPECIAL PRICES a 


Q £ HENRY C. ECKERT 
BELLEVILLE - - LLINO) 
To close out the small sur- . = 


=poewsrads | TRIS TRUTHS 
The Truth is beautiful 


1000 Prince of Wales, Doz. 100 1000 
can possibly interest the . 
Vegetable or Flower grower 13” $1.00 $6.50 $60.00 

Beauty is powerful and impressive 
My Iris Catalog has made such a 


and is a necessary part of 1000 Prince of Wales, 
powerful impression that many persons 











Treats of everything that 


our Garden equipment. 1} - - -75 5.00 45.00 


800 Prince of Wales, 
Ear 4/ and under - 3.50 28.00 
‘erbena, Los 
new 3 ON Columbia; 
e best of Doz. Lot 


illustrations of 
fhe recent poveltics and told AW > davestien 30 Crimson Glow, 14/ - 00 $18.00 
°s 20.00 





written by —— 7 wi . 
on wi 


copy will be mailed FREE if you mention 
this publication. Write today. 





HENRY A. DREER 





90 Alice Tiplady, 14” - 3.00 
20 White Giant, 13” - - 4.00 6.00 
25 Dr. Norton, 13” - - 6.00 12.00 


3 at dozen rate, 25 at 100 rate 
and 250 at 1000 rate. 


Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, (skied Com, Michigan 











who have received it cannot restrain 
their enthusiasm. They have written 
me letters of congratulation and in- 
teresting testimonials. What more evi- 
dence is needed to prove the claim 
that—“My Iris list is one of the out- 
standing Iris catalogues of the world?” 


A limited number of copies left. 


H.W. GROSCHNER 
NAPOLEON - - OHIO 





Peron? 
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YELLOW HAMMER 


DOZEN CHOICE BULBS POST PAID TO 
ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF $1.00 





















DAHLIA NOVELTIES 
New and Standard Sorts in Chrysanthemums, 
Pelagoniums and tuberose-rooted Begonias. 


JACOB D. SPIEGEL Our 1920 Catalog mailed on request. on Crackerjack. Write for prices. 
KEY R q 
NORMA, - NEW JERSEY| | ,.., REY ROUTE BEIGHTS WURSERY CO. Jas. H. Smith, Gladiolus Grower, Milan, 0. 














Gladiolus for Sale 


ist and 2nd Sizes 


Several hundred each. CRACKERJACK. 
red, and AMERICA, light pink. Special price 
























DAHLIA SPECIAL 


Maude Adams 


the florists’ coming m maker is this grand 
new Dahlia, the freest bloom joomer I have ever 
seen. og or ond, wet ih coil this Dah a or 
r soil or rich soil, this ia > 
duces 7 le flowers by e dozens from — 
plant. Color clear white, aol and I suffused 
pink; each fan gh + 
heavily tipped with the same color. and th 
center of the flower is a solid pink. This Dahlia 
















erect 
eighteen inches to two feet in 
which are extremely strong for their size. The 
position of the flowers on the stems is exactly 
right for packing and i work. Asa 
garden variety it is one of re 
es of = new —— wor — is top, late. 
trong clumps, per 
100. Sirens divisions, ‘i for $1, $3.50 oer 
doz., $20 per 100 All postpaid. 









Raymond M. Champe 
Walled Lake, Oakland Comty, Michigan 





“SUNBEAM” 


The best Primulinus type. Color 

arich yellow self. Light and grace- 

ful. A Vaughan production that has 
come to stay. 


Per 100, $10.00. Per 1000, $85.00 
TWO GIANT BEAUTIES 


Margaret —Brilliant carmine with white 
blotch. Extra fine. Doz., $1.60; per 100, $12. 


Europa -Giant spike, often 12 blooms 


open at a time. Immense flowers of the 
purest white. Doz., $1.25; per 100, $8.00. 


DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES ON 
THESE AND OTHERS. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


FOR BETTER GARDENS 





AND GREENER LAWNS 


use the “‘Sub-Pipe Irrigation” System. It will 
make your garden produce a succession 
crops all summer long—keep your lawn and 
shrubbery fresh and green until frost—when 
they would otherwise BURN UP from the 
summer heat. 


ow ° ” . * 
Sub-Pipe” Irrigation System 
feeds water directly on the roots through Red- 
wood “Sub-Pi laid a few inches under the 
= uces abundant vegetation with 
ast expenditure of time, water money. 
(Will also drain your land of too much moist- 
ure.) Simple, practical, economical; easily 
installed and operated. 


Get this Free Book 


a low cost, etc. Plan NOW to 
—. enjoy the “Sub-Pipe” System's 























Sub-Pipe Irrigation Co., 
830D, Maye Bldg., 





Tye many advantages this summer. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
























































SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND 
GLADIOLUS Novelties NARCISSUS Novelties 


For many years we have been occu; -p— = 

pen and with such success 
our novelties have been awarded the fhigh- 
est distinction. 









Ask for prices. 































Mrs. Dr. Norton sizes; W: 
4th and 6th sizes; ten ae King, ri aah 
and 6th sizes; Pendl in 4th size; In- 
dependence, i in 3rd, 4th and 5th sizes. 
PRICES RIGHT. 
JOHN B. HUMPHREY, 


R. F. D. No.1 PATASKALA, OHIO 














STYLE B, $13.50 

















FERTILIZER- RING 
DEPOSITOR 


Made in Two Styles Under Three U. S. Patents 
STYLE A canbe used for seed and for 
plants until 6 io 10 inches high. This mz- 
chine covers the plant. In STYLE B only 
the stem is covered. Vegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits no matter how high if less than 14 
inches stem diameter can be treated with 
great resulting benefit in quantity and 
quality. Fully guaranteed. Tested and ap- 
proved by Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and Farm Bureaus. For the first time 
makes it possible to nourish a growing 
plant. Up and down of handle is full 

as user walks along. Holds 25 pounds. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


PARCEL POSTAGE PAID 
















George William Browning => 


STYLE A, $7.50 




















My New 1920 Gladiolus Catalog| 


listing at moderate prices over 50 varieties of great beauty, also 
collections and mixtures, will be mailed free on request. Drop 
a postal card for it today. 
Conspicuous, Distinction, Mad. Mounet-Sully, President Wilson, 
Pride of Hillegom, Prince of Waies, Red Emperor, Etc. 


HOWARD M. GILLET, Box F, Lebanon Springs,N.Y. 


























‘or 


Collection B—5 Ida Van, 5 Niagara, 5 Pear! for $1.00. 
5 Baron Hulot, 3 America, 3 


Collection C-—5 Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., 
Panama for $1.00. 


Collection - —, 4 Empress of India, 6 Halley, 6 Pink Perfection 


All first size bulbs and prepaid! at prices quoted. Special large size bulbs 


25 per collection. 


Fairoak Farm, FRANK R. SAWYER, Mansfeld, Mass. 




















Have you seen “Mrs. Keur”? 
The Beautiful Peach Blossom Pink Gladiolus 
$2.00 eack 
PRINCE OF WALES-—Softly shaded apricot --.......--.-- $2.00 per dozen 


PANAMA-—Brilliant Hermosa pink................---------- 85c. per dozen 
Other varieties at other prices. List sent on request. 


THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 71 South St, WRENTHAM, MASS. 

















| BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
Volumes I, II, III and IV with indexes are still available, price 
prepaid $2.00 per volume. Volume V The Flower Grower 
is now ready, price $2.00 prepaid. The most complete informa- 
tion on flower growing is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, PulMisher, - 


Calcium, N.Y. 
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Amateurs in Gladiolus Growing!!! 


Please let us have your name and address and you shall have, 
free of charge, a copy of our finely illustrated retail catalog 


by return mail. 


q If we have your address already, please 


send us the names of your friends whom you know to be 
lovers of Gladioli. 


People tell us that bulbs are scarce. We be- 
lieve it, but we still have plenty of ’em on hand. 


Let us hear from you soon. 


Respectfully, 


P. VOS & SON, 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 


Phone 548 J-5 Mt. Clemens, Mich. 





P. O. Box 77 


































FOR SALE 





Surplus Stock Glads 





No.1 No.2 No. 3 








AMERICA $27.50 $23.00 $18.50 
PRES. TAFT - - 27.50 23.00 18.50 
MRS. FRANCIS KING 27:50 23.00 18.50 
MEADOWVALE - 27.50 23.00 18.50 
AUGUSTA - + 30.00 25.00 20.00 
SEEDLING MIX. - 30.00 25.00 20.00 
COMMON MIX. 20.00 16.00 12.00 
TACONIC - 30.00 25.00 20.00 
GOLDEN KING 35.00 28.00 21.00 
MRS. WATT 40.00 32.00 25.00 
NIAGARA - + 40.00 32.00 25.00 
MRS. PENDLETON 35.00 28.00 21.00 
PANAMA - - __ 30.00 25.00 20.00 
WAR - - - 50.00 40.00 32.00 
CHICAGO WHITE 30.00 25.00 20.00 

Special - Price - on - Large - Quantities 

A. J. Thompson 
817 Hunter Ave. Bloomington, Ind. 











Wanted- 


Large Quantities of 
Gladiolus Stocks 


Any variety in first, 
second and planting 
sizes, also bulblets. . . 
Will pay cash. Can 
also use PEONIES and 
DAHLIAS. 


National Bulb Farms, Inc. 


Largest Growers of Gladioli 


Benton Harbor, 





Michigan 
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Co My Friends and 
Patrons: 


In spite of repeated publication of the facts of our sale of all our bulb 
crop for this season (and that I will not issue a catalog before next fall for 1921,) 
many of my friends are sending me their orders as usual and begging me to send 
them at least some bulbs for this year. It is impossible for me to supply any 
bulbs at all, in any sizes, (nor seeds), and I am again giving this notice in the 
hope of disappointing as few as possible of my valued customers. 

Some of my competitors are circulating the false report that I have sold 
out entirely and that I am going out of business. I guess my immense success 
has caused some growers to wish me out of the business, but nothing is further 
from my intentions than to oblige them in this respect, and when you receive 
my 1921 catalog you will realize more than ever how strong I am still in orig- 
inating and growing Gladioli. There are, too, some who would like to give you 
the impression of being the originators of “The Ruffled Gladiolus” or of having 
improved them, but if you will read the letter from Mr. Crawford in January 
Flower Grower, and the records of dates given in my free Booklet mentioned 
in the February issue, you will note the many years which I devoted to the 
“creation” and development of this new and now world famous type. Already 
in 1910, as Mr. Crawford shows, there were many varieties of ruffled kinds in 
big lots in my cellar, some of them by the bushels and by the tens of thousands. 
In fact, my work began in the early nineties, (about 1896), or nearly a score of 
years before others inspired by my example, and with my varieties available for 
their crossing purposes, began their so-called “improvements.” 

As I have pointed out in my Booklet “even now no other grower can offer 
you a strain of ruffled varicties of the beautiful new Primulinus Hybrids, nor 
of a new late giant flowering strain,” as I have already sold for the last several 
years. 

With the secret of how “The Ruffled Gladiolus” was produced possessed 
only by me, with an experience of a quarter of a century along that line and an 
accumulation of thousands of wonderful varieties selected from millions of my 
own seedlings, you can rest assured that it will be a long time before this 
“American production” will find a successful rival. 

Don’t fail to send for my free booklet if you have not already done so. If 
you should receive a second copy, please hand it to a friend. (Read my ads. in 
the last six issues of The Flower Grower.) 


A. E. Kunderd 


by far the finest Gladioll in the world. GOSHEN, IND. 
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Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 20 


2 
|Peonies Peatis eed een oe 0 ox 20 


A chance to obtain a fine collection at half price, these are 

selected from varieties that I have in greater numbers. With the $5 collection 

will include one plant of Baroness Schroeder free. I have a fine st o 

Lady Alexandra e, Soulange, Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Sarah 

Bernhardt, James Kelway and various other fine sorts. Send for catalogue. 
ALL PEONIES ADVERTISED ARE FOR FALL DELIVERY. 


TWO NEW ASTERS 


IN ORIGINAL PACKAGES ONLY. $1.50 EACH, PACKAGE OF 50 SEEDS 
PURE HONOR, white, and Rugowski’s MERITORIOUS PINK 
Ye ASTERS have the endorsement of the best experts of the country as 

ig the | flowers on the longest stems thus far seen in the market. 
Wate for full details, or better still send in your order today, as seed is go- 
ing fast. Special offers in my 1920 seed catalog. t is free. 








JOHN K. RUGOWSKI, Seedsman, MANITOWOC, WIS. 





W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist, - REMINGTON, IND. 














SURPLUS GLADIOLUS BULBS | bare 3 


few varieties this year, but every one is 
ning exhibit at the New Engl 

King, Mrs. King, 50c. adoz.; Pink Perfection, $1.25, Panama, Golden 
Niagara, Jean, $1 a doz. 


surplus of 
a good one and all were in my win- 
and Fair and other places. America, Velvet 
King, 
% in. Bulblets 
$ .75 sy ro at. 


1%in. Min. lin. Yin. 
100 AMERICA 50 $1.00 





$2 ¢ 
100 PANAMA 4.00 1.50 +00 
100 GOLD ING 4. 
VELVE . 2.50 2.00 


100 JEA 
EDGAR M. 














WILSON; 380 May St., Worcester, Mass. 





PEONI 


| favorites in article in January FLOWER GROWER, also BRAND’S 








FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 
Peonies mentioned by Mrs. Pleas as her 
choicest introductions. Try his “Best Six”—Frances Willard, 


Martha Bullock, E. B. Browning, Longfellow, Mary Brand and 
Henry Avery. Good healthy stock at list prices. 


| MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, La Porte, Ind. 























OUR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


on Gladiolus and Dahlias has been mailed to our customers and friends and if 
same is not in a your possession, WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG. 


Here are a few varieties tak 
Adelaide de Spee a ne 
beautiful soft pink with c 
colored center. Award oft merit 


Haarlem 
Adeline Patti—Dark violet, im- 
mense flower, quite an improve- 
ment on Baron Hulot. 100 
Ashtabula—A color between Am 
and Panama. [ t’ 


Per ist 2nd 3rd ‘4th 5th 
100 $40.00 $32.00 $24.00 $19.00 $14.50 


10.00 8.00 6.00 5.00 3.50 


12.00 9.50 7.00 


20.00 16.00 
45.00 36.00 


12.00 


red 27.00 
Blue a deep violet of a 
hite —y hk petal: == 
whi — -* lower is, ye 
low cent Immense flower _- 
Most beautiful dark blue 
and undoubtedly 
i in this color. I 


ward wll 


erat. ish blue. 
— with ch vel low ~- 


pure ee At ao om FF a 


12.50 10,00 7.50 





40.00 32.00 24.00 


40.00 32.00 24.00 
12.50 10.00 7.50 


highly 50.00 40.00 30.00 
Flora— Beautiful a yelew 

with scarcely an fo my Oy 

consider the best yellow iad. 
Formosa - Light blue with darker 

— on lower —a very , 


variety 
m4 of Kennemerland Rose 
qier with Xa blotch. Very 


75.00 60.00 45.00 


40.00 32.00 24.00 


50.00 40.00 30.00 
60.00 48.00 36.00 
45.00 36.00 27.00 


a. excell ariety... 1 
isestes Extra fine “iiec. ~~ : 


70.00 56.00 
re 40.00 32.00 
Lal 


without an Pt A ‘e 80.00 64.00 

Liebesfever--Brilliant s scarlet, un- 
ubtedly one of the finest and 
richest colors. 


42.00 
24.00 
48.00 





90.00 72.00 54.00 


in existence. Very tall spike, 
well set with large flowers of 
80.00 64.00 


80.00 64.00 


29.00 
29.00 


markings. Stately spike with 
flowers 1 75.00 60.00 27.00 











en from our catalog: 


Maidenblush - Delicate pink with 
darker pink blotches. Very dainty 
flower. We consider it one of the 
most attractive varieties of the 

PF nes 7 x ‘a 
ajestic—Delicate cues pi a 
brilliant color. Certif. of merit_-_ 

ie— Mauve, an extremely large 
flower on tall spike 1 

Master Wiebertus—Fine mauve 
with white mauve spotted blotch 

Mauve Clair—Like its name, a 
clear mauve variety 

Montblanc—Pure white with small 
yellow stripes. Very dainty : 


Mark. with darker 
biotch on lower petals 
Mrs. Dr. Norton White with suf- 
fused soft pink edges. Lower 
petals have a blotch of sul. yel. 
Mrs. Velthuys—Dark blood red, 
an extra fine variety 1 
Muriel—Light violet blue with 
darker blotch, large flewer. J 
Nora—Lt. violet blue, very dainty 
Orange Brilliant—Like its name, a 
brilliant orangeGladiolus. Very 
free flowering, early blooming_- 
Pink Perfection- Beautiful soft 
i color of the carnation En- 
tress. tall grower, rather 
fate blooming. The spike is well 
set with flowers and frequenily 
these are artistically bent— 
surely a glorious variety. First 
class certif. Haarlem and London 
‘ink ion—Sulphur white 
with red blotch, sport of Pink 


Beauty 
Pride of Hillegom—The best 
blood red Gladiolus, a most won- 
derful variety 1 
Prince of Wales—Beautiful light 
salmon with orange shade, very 
early. First class certif. Haarlem 
Proserpine—A most wonderful va- 
riety of wine red color. 
=, a set with medium 


Red Es 0 eee Pure, deep scarlet, 
immense flowers of great sub- 
stance, well placed upon a tall 


spike I 
Rev. Eubank—Light blue, award 
of merit Haarl 1 
Saffrano—Li, 
blotch, 
Sunrise—Soft canary vellow, ruf- 
fled, nankiin colored 
White Giant—Pure white enor- 
mously large flower, strong 
ower. First class certificate 
aarlem 1914 1 
Wilbrinck—Lovely fiesh pink with 
creamy blotch J lower petals, 
new and very 


lem 
t yellow with darker 


20.00 


80.00 64.00 


National Bulb Farms, Inc. 


Largest Growers of Gladioli 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Well Ladies and Gentlemen— 


What did I tell you about Prince of Wales and Dominion? From 
every side nothing but praise. These varieties speak for themselves. 


Now I tell you the same thing about my Chautauqua Red and my 
Primulinus varieties. 


“O! my, what a Gorgeous Red you have there.” That was what Mrs. Austin said when she visited my Gladiolus 
fields; “that is the most beautiful red.I ever saw, and what do you charge for those;” and she was very disap- 
pointed when I told her they were not for sale yet, and she doesn’t go into the new ones quick as she has such beau- 
tiful varieties herself. 


Chautauqua Red is not quite as large as Dominion, but more flowers open at a time, is at least fourteen days earlier 
and a vivid brilliant fire red color and hardly any markings in the throat. It is pointed out at once even in the largest col- 
lections. No red can be compared with Chautauqua Red. Won first prize at the New York show. 











My Primulinus are not yet surpassed, and I believe they will never be surpassed, as they are the most wonderful things you 
ever saw. Try a few and you will see it for yourself. Stock is very limited, some varieties are exhausted already. 


We were again awarded this year in Detroit, same as previous years in New York and Buffalo, first prize for the best col- 
lection of 20 varieties, and Hammond Tracy’s prize for 25 of the best Primulinus. 


Catalogue on request. 


The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 
C. Zeestraten, Prop. Bemus Point, N.Y. 


























Please do not 
ask me 


GLADIOLI 


Dorothy McKibbin 


(Kunderd), The new ruffled pink. A pure apple- 
blossom tint, extraordinarily early, elegantly ruffied 
with many blossoms open at a time. Cannot be ex- 
celled as a cut-flower variety. Each, 35c.; Dozen, 





to send any more Wholesale Lists. They 
are so badly scratched that they arejhardly 
worth sending. Besides I think I shall 











need all the bulbs I have, and then some, 
to fill my retail orders. 


Along with the orders from former customers 
I get many kind and appreciative letters, re- 
garding the bulbs I have sent them. I mean 
to treat my customers so that they will be my 
friends and come again and send others. 


If any are “otherwise minded” I wish to hear 
from them, too. 


Geo. S. Woodruff 


Gladiolus Grower 


INDEPENDENCE _ - - IOWA 





$3.50; 100, $24.50. 
Butterfly 


(Kunderd), A delicate salmon-pink, nicely ruffied, 
very strong and vigorous. The blooms resemble a 
= ae Each, 25c.; Dozen, $2.50; 
100, $18. 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr. 
(Kunderd), Each, 10c.; Dozen, $1.00; 100, $7.50. 


White King 
(Kunderd), Ruffled. Ea., 10c; Doz., $1.00; 100, $7.50 
and many others, Postage Prepaid. 


Dorothy McKibbin, Butterfly, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr., 

Pride of Goshen, Sentinel and Kunderd erdi Glory are ail 

illustrated in my new 1920 ca It also contains notes on 

planting, culture and st You should have it. It is 
FREE, ler one at once. 


John H. McKibbin 
1309 Division Street Goshen, Ind. 
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LONE ELM GLADIOLI 


We have no more to offer at wholesale, and our retail 
stock is limited, so our advice is order early. If your 
name is not on our mailing list, will gladly send our 
retail price list upon application. 


J.W. SEILER CoO., r. F. p. 1 Ravenna, O. 























Dahlias %:..0..0i23 
drous results of 
AY nbsicicng experiments in crossing 


recrossing the choicest English, 
French and Holland varieties. They are marvelously beautiful 
in both coloring and form, ee and are excellent as cut flowers. 
TALOG FREE 


M. G. TYLER, 1660 Derby St, Portland, Ore. 
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IF YOU ARE A PROFESSIONAL, or AMATEUR GROWER, 
YOU WILL FIND THE COLUMNS OF 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture—based on scien- 
tific and practical experiences, explaining the whys and where- 
fores as well as the hows of gardening—flowers—fruits and 
vegetables. In addition to its contributed articles by well- 
known authorities, on horticultural subjects, digests of the lead- 
ing topics appearing in American and European horticultural 
journals are published regularly making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 


Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 year. 286 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 












































GLADIOLI 


LOUISE—The finest laven- 
der in existence each, $1; 
dozen $10. 


ALICE TIPLADY —Dozen, 
$2.50; 100, $20. 


PRINCE OF WALES — 
Dozen, $1.50; 100, $8. 


UTUMN QUEEN —Finest 
late blooming, big, strong 
spike. Dozen, $1; 100, $5. 


MRS. A. E. KUNDERD— 
a beautiful cream color. 
Dozen, $2 





Dozen 
ARIZONA - - - $1.00 $5.00 
BLOODSPOT - - - 1.00 
ESTELLA - : - 1.50 
EUROPA . . - - 1.50 
GAIETY - - : 1.00 5.00 
HERADA . - . - 1.50 8.00 
IDA VAN - - - 75 4.00 
JANE DIEULAFOY - - 7 4.00 


Petoskey Grown 












--Full of “Pep” 









LUCILE - - . $ .75 
LATE WHITE - - - 1.00 
MRS. W.E. FRYER - . 1.00 $6.00 
MARY FENNELL - - - 1.50 
MRS. F. PENDLETON - - 1.00 6.00 
NEW GARDEN PINK - a 
PRINCEPS - - . 1.00 5.00 
PRIDE OF GOSHEN - - 1.50 


These bulbs are grown on new land and in the finest climate in the country for growing all root crops, 
thus giving them unsurpassed vitality and healthfulness. Bulbs prepaid at price. 


C. M. GROSSMAN, EVERGREEN FARM, Petoskey, Mich. 



























Glads Special Prices 


WHILE. THEY LAST 
One inch and up. Postpaid in U. S. 


24 Mrs. Francis King .. 50c 24 Independence ..-.---- 50c 
20 America. -------- Sc 2 Rages ............- 50c 
ee SRC .. 2 PeMmOOee. ....-..40.. 50c 
20 Princepine...... --- 50c 16 Early Pink... .......50c 
12 Pink Beauty-..-- .-- Sie «We eeeeees.. ... ....... Be 
12 Willie Wigman..... .50c 10 Schwaben .......--- 50c 
ie EE 50c 10 Golden King----.-.-- 50c 
10 Pendleton .........-. 50c 10 Large Buff......... -50c 
10 Niagara .......- ....50c 8 Pink Perfection ...._..50c 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
H. M. Barrett & Son Cranbury, N. J. 





the best— 
eonies Tulips 
Oriental Boppt 
ental Poppies 
BDelphiniums 
Ferns 
Hardy Chrysanthe- 
nuns 


Home Gardens 
MW. 1. Phipps 
Paulding, Ohio 














Autumn Glory—Wide open deep coral pink with very slight cream pink 
markings in throat. Spike 5 to 6 feet with eight to twelve flowers open at a 
time. Seedling never offered before. Price $1.00 each. Not more than six 
to any one person. 


Giant—New cream white flushed with pink slight oe 7 marking in throat. 
Fine spike 5 to 6 feet, late variety. Price $1.00 each t more than four to 
any one person. 


Stock of each of above very limited—both seedlings, but have been grown 
long enough to know that they are fine, new varieties. 
I have the entire stock of each. 











WW. UH. Phipps Home Gardens 


Paulding, Ohio 
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A Limited Quantity of First Size 
Corms of Gladiolus 


GOLDEN MEASURE 


$40 per dozen; $300 per hundred 


The only pure deep yellow, large flowered Gla- 
diolus in commerce. A tall, healthy and robust 
grower and a WINNER wherever shown. 


CEDAR HILL NURSERY 











| Glen Head, Long Island, New York 














Planting Stock 
Wanted 


We are in the market for planting stock of 
about two dozen of the leading varieties of 
Gladiolus. Can use from 2,000 and up of 
each. Must be good bulbs free from disease. 
State quantity and variety you have to offer. 
Can also use from one to twe hundred thou- 
sand mixed in % to 1 inch size. 


Henry Field Seed Co. 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 











New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 


We have many varieties of these that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 varieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 
elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail Prices upon application. 


Send for Catalogue. 
The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 








Giadiolus Bulbs 
NO MORE TO OFFER THIS SEASON 
Amaryllis 


Bulbs showing flower bud 75c. ea., $9.00 per doz. 
Smaller bulbs 50c. ea., $6.00 per doz., postpaid. 


We have no Catalog or price list. 


TAIT BROS. CO. 


P.O. Box 556 
Georgia 























GLADIOLI 


First Size Bulbs Averaging 12 inch 
and Up 


Doz. 100 Doz. 1% 

America ....... $ .50 $4.00 Nezinscott.---.-. $ .75 $6.00 
Augusta -..-.-.... 50 4.00 Niagara - -. 75 600 
Brenchleyensis.... .50 4.00 Panama -.-..---. 75 6.00 
Crackerjack ...... .50 4.00 Princeps........- .75 6.00 
Grace Henry--..-- 50 4.00 Taconic -. .75 6,00 
ES 50 4.00 Schwaben --.-.-.--. 1.00 7.50 
aa ec aiie, + inineaes 50 4.00 Jane Dieulafoy...1.00 7.50 
Klondyke - ....--.-.- 50 4.00 Pink Perfection ..1.00 7.50 
Mad. Lemoinier... .50 4.00 War . .. A 7 
Mad. Monneret .- .50 4.00 Evelyn Kirtland..2.00 15.00 
Mrs. F. King- - ---- 50 4.00 Gretchen Zang..-2.00 15.00 
Pink Augusta..... .50 4.00 Wm.Falconer ...2.00 15.00 
Princepine - - ---- -- 50 4.00 Wintzer’sG. Mix.. .30 2.50 
Baron Huiot ------ .75 6.00 Prim. Hybrids.... .40 3.00 
Empress of India_. .75 6.00 Prim. Orange, extra fine 5.00 40.00 
Mrs. F.Pendleton.. .75 6.00 Prim. Salmon, extra fine.5.00 40.00 
_ t — eae .75 6.00 


Lovers or admirers of the Primulinus will make no mistake in 
trying the two seedlings offered above. They are wonderful. 


I do not issue a catalogue. 
Parcel Post Prepaid 


N. Leon Wintzer 


Gladiolus Grower West Grove, Penna. 




































Brunswick - 
Rosedale Specialti 
Evergreens—in 70 varieties and many 
sizes, up to 25 feet. 


Deciduous Trees—Maples, Lindens, 
Elms and many others. Dwarf and 
standard fruit trees im: varieties of 
known worth. 


Roses—Our stock of Roses this season 
is finer than ever. All are field grown, 
heavy two-year-old plants. 


Shrubs and Vines—in great variety 
— extra sizes for immediate 
eifect. 


HERBACIOUS PERENNIALS 


Including large and select list of Iris, Phlox 
and Peonies. 
One order for $400 worth of Peonies came to us last 
Fall from a customer who saw our fields in bloom 
last June. 
Write today for 1920 Caialog. 


Rosedale Nurseries 


Box B Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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Giant 5 | A f} . (} | The Acme of 
Superbulbs Bulb Quality 








An Unsurpassed Development in Bulbs of the Newer and Finer Varieties 











Vitality as well as breeding is essential to the perfect development of flowers. In the Gladiolus the 

germ and substance of the flower are contained in the bulb. The breeding, the inherent varietal 

characteristics, may be in any bulb but if the germ and vital cells that nourish it are weak or sickly, 
the flower will never reach its ultimate perfection. 


The Superbuilbs we offer represent the highest 
attainment iz: bulb culture. They are literally crammed 
with vitality, the finest, healthiest specimens of their kind. 
Thoroughly matured through careful nurture over a long season, 
they are ready t« burst with imprisoned vigor into tall, graceful 
plumes of irideswent beauty. Just to look at them develops visions 
of the grand, bewutiful, prize-winning spikes their abundant vi- 
tality promises. You must agree that never have been better 
bulbs produced than these Giants of the North. 

The Giant Superbulbs are iruly massive specimens that be- 
gin where ordinzry top-sizes leave off. They are wonderful pro- 
ducers of bloom. In our trials they averaged three immense 
spikes to the bults, only an occasional bulb producing less than 
two, a few as many as five. For rapid increase of ex- 
pensive valuable new sorts they are unexceiled. 
When lifted each Giant Superbulb had produced from two 
to five blooming size bulbs in addition to many bulblets. For 
this multiplying feature alone they are of exceptional value. 


It will be apparent that to produce such Superbulbs required 
extraordinary effort and attention, which could be spared the 
past season only on a limited quantity and a select list. We 
anticipate that our offer of this superquality of bulbs will meet 
with favor among Glad. enthusiasts, and we are preparing to 
extend the list in increased quantities. 


This season we may not have enough Superbulbs to go 
‘round: the Giant Superbulbs will no doubt be first to go. 
Order early—and please mention second choice. We will ship 
now or any time specified, using extra care in labeling and pack- 
ing. Our usual guarantee of satisfaction goes with these bulbs: 
you are free to return them for refund within 15 days if for 
any reason you wish todo so. Little, where amy, premium 
is asked over market price for a very supeiior quality and 
no sale is considered final where the purchaser fails to recog- 
nize the value received. 

Wholesale Price-list of other sizes and planting stock on ap- 
plication. 


Gladioli that should be in every collection 


GOLD DROP-— (Unquestionably the best yellow Glad. in commerce. An 
extra large, pure, ‘leep yellow with beautiful red line on petals. This grand 
Kunderdi Prim. is an extra fine garden scrt, a tall, strong grower with 
beautiful, broad, reen foliage. Blooms are of good size, four to five open 
at a time and a gowod keeper, both in the garden and when cut. Much 
more graceful than Schwaben and a d shade. Undoubtedly destined 
to achieve the greatest popularity. Superbulbs, $2.50 «a., 
$25.00 doz. Superbulbs, $2.00 ea., $20.00 doz. 

—(iKunderd) We think this the best white on the market, 


LILYWHITE 
and the earliest. iA tall, strong, graceful grower and a good keeper, The 
shade is a much purer white than Chicago White. A very satisfactory 
bloomer, four to six blooms open at one time. Highly recommended for 


forcing, and the best all-around satisfactory variety among whites for 
florists’ use. Superb in the chastity of its color and should be im every 
garden. Giant Superbul 75c. ea., $6.00 doz. 

—(Harvirgton) The most unique color among Glads. We do not 
know of its count: in any flower. It is a red of indescribable hue. 
“Intense,” “Brilliant,” “Dazzling,” do not fill the bill. It is all 
these and somethmg more. It is a color, or shade, or effect that marks it 
as an individual among thousands. The eye is irresistibly attracted to it. 
The color leaves on impression upon the sight sense that persists after the 

e has been turned from the flower, much as the glare of the sun affects 
the retina. yeen, we venture to say no Glad. enthusiast would ex- 
—— any difficulty in selecting Glare from a million even after a year. 

‘ou cannot forge: it: perhaps you can describe it? We will pay $10 for the 
most adequate description received within the year. _It is baffling to us. 
This variety is not only startling, but beautiful. It is not an atrocity, 
nor a monstrosity. It harmonizes perfectly in vase with other varieties. It 

lows with a soft, subdued tone. In the garden it is a fairly strong grower. 
by no means dwarf. The blooms are of average size and open well. Glare 
will be an acquisition of outstanding merit in any collection. Super- 
bulbs, $1.00 ©a., 510.00 doz. 

PP ENDLETON— Bright rose-pink on white, with large 
blotch of rich carmine on lower petals. A consistent prize-winner that 
requires no exteniled description. Our Giants are truly immense bulbs 
that produce this variety in its ultimate glory. t Superbulbs, 
25c ea., $2.00 doz.,'§15.00 per hundred. Superbulba, 20c. ea., $1.50 doz., 
$10.00 per hundrei. 

SELECT PRIMIJLINUS HYBRIDS—An extra fine selection of the 
best types, largely a ellows and primrose, producing large blooms: all 
those sorts undesirable for cutting, including small, closely-hooded kinds, 
have been discarded from this strain, so that we feel we are offer- 
ing an ioniilly ‘ine selection each one of which is a beauty. Gian 

5c ea., $1.00 doz., $7.00 per 100. Superbulbs, 75c. 
doz., $5.00 per 100 


BERTREX—A clear white with faint, lavender-pink stripe through lower 
petals. A tall, strong grower, late midseason. We think it a better Glad, 
than Peace and all-around desirable. Giant Superbw Ibs, 25c. ea., 
$2.00 doz. Superbulbs, 15c. ea., $1.50 doz. 

BILLY RED (Kunderd)—A very showy, rich cardina! red, tall and 
strong growing. A very attractive variety. The blooms are large and 
well expanded. Beautiful in garden or vase: a good keeper. t 
Su ulbs, $1.00 ea. 


MR. MARK-—A fine light biue with deeper shade in the throat, aad 
deeper blotch on lower petals. Medium strong grower; blooms of medium 
size. Probably the best of its shade among blues. Superbulbs, 25c. 
ea., $2.00 doz. 

PRIMUNELLA—An exceptional ruffled Kunderdi Prim. An orchid-like 
flower with sumrise coloring large blooms, medium height. A few 
only. Giant Superbulbs, $2.50 each. 

VELINESS—A rich, creamy color, slightly tinged pinl: in the throat. 
Truly lovely. A graceful spike, large flowers well placed, strong grower. 
Grows taller than Niagara. A very beautiful sort. Giant Superbulbs, 
25c. ea., $2.00 doz. Superbulbs, lic. ea., $1.50 doz., $10.00 per 100. (250 
or more at $8.00 per 100). 


RS. FRANCIS KING—Immense expanded flowers of bright flame 
pink, mottled darker. A very tall grower, producing magnificent spikes. 
Superbulbs, 75c. doz., $5.00 per 100. 


ELBERTON—A fine, large, tall, pure creamy-yellow Kunderdi Prim. A 
sure bloomer and a very graceful flower and spike. A rich coloring and a 
Glad. that keeps well. Very desirable. Superbulbs, 25c. ea., $2.00 doz., 
$16.09 per 100. 

GRETCHEN ZANG—A self pink of rich, mellow shade. A tall, strong 
grower, large blooms: a good multiplier. One of the richest shades in 

inks, very pretty and desirable. Superbulbs, 25c. ©a., $2.00 doz., 

.00 per 100. 

MAGIC--Fine lavender, with purple throat. Tall, strony grower, a sure 
and free bloomer. Well worth while. Superbulbs, 25c. ea., $2.00 doz., 
$16.00 per 100. 

IDA VAN-—A rich, brilliantly colored, bright red, with a deep crimson 
throat. A very fine shade. ium height, iarge blooms, graceful spike. 
Superbulbs, l5c. ea., $1.50 doz. 

SCHWABEN—Large, pale lemon flowers, immense trusses; wonderful 
grower. Superbulbs, l5c. ea., $1.00 doz., $7.00 per hundred. 


CRACKERJACK—Large, veivety dark red, threat spotted lemon and 
maroon. Superbulbs, 15c. ea., $1.00 doz., $7.50 per 100. 


Prices: Six of a kind at dozen rate, 50 of a kind at 100 rate. Terms, net cash, without discounts. 

Postage or Express Prepaid. “Extras” with Early Orders—they accommodate us. Offer- 

ings subject to unsold and limitation of quantities where stock requires. All stock guaranteed true to 
name and description to full extent of purchase price paid. 

Garden Seed Cutalog now ready. Send your name for our Special offers of Dahlias, Iris, Perennials, Peonies, Etc., as issued. 


The W. L. Miller Seed Co. 


Market Square, (170 East Tenth St.) 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Are you a inhi of the 
American Gladiolus 
Society? 


Now is the time to join, for at 
the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a year’s subscription to The 
Flower Grower and are entitled te 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
Gioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
themselves. They derive pleasure 
and _ prefit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by «thers ? 


Send your annual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N.Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 











BEARDED IRIS 


“There's crimson buds and white and blue 
he very rainbow showers 
Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers.” 


Named varieties at prices ranging from 15c. to $5.00 each. 
Choice mixed, not labeled, $1.00 per doz., $5.00 per 100 
(Not the parce! post kind, too large.) 

May I send you my modest little catalogue? I grow Peonies 
but do not recommend spring planting. Oh! by the way, 
have you joined the American Iris Society? If not you are 
missing a mighty good thing. Only $3.00 per year. 
YOURS FOR A MORE BEAUTIFUL AMERICA 


GEO. N. SMITH 


Wellesley Hills, 82 . 6 « Mass. 
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GLADIOLI 


Make every inch of space in your greenhouse count by plant- 
ing Gladioli between your Carnations. The money they bring 
you will be a surprise. 250 supplied at thousand rates. 

2 in. and 1%-2in. 1%-1% in 
up lst 2nd. 
America, per 1000 _...$35.00 $30.00 $27.50 
Mrs. Francis King, Every- 
body’s favorite forcer, per 1000__35.00 27.50 24.00 


The Great Forcing Rose Columbia 
We offer 25,000, subject to being unsold, 2%-in. pots, $12.00 per 100. 
Ous catalog, mailed on request, has a general line to offer. Address 
THE GOOD & REESE Co. 

The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 
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LILYWHIT E! 


The response to last month’s ad. was tremendous, proving 
that the Gladiolus fraternity are quick to recognize a va- 
riety of extraordinary merit. 


We are sold out in Fourth and Fifth sizes, but can still supply other 
sizes if ordered at once. 


Have you received my new artistic Booklet ? listing five sensational new seedlings, one, “Moon- 

light,” awarded the A. G. S. Bronze medal at Detroit ; another, “Red Cross,” one spike of which 

received special prize for best seedling in show at Boston, ’18. “Lilac Royal,” winner Mass. 

Hort. Soc. First Class Certificate, last August; and others, every one has receivea highest awards. 
Also a select list of rare and choice Gladioli of the world’s finest varieties. 








A limited amount of select Gladiolus Seed from our Giant Flowering sorts also second generation 
Primulinus Hybrids at $1.00 per pkt. of 1000 seeds. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist Dover, New Hampshire 
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“GLADIOLI” 


Special Offer of the Vos named varieties, obtained by a careful process of hybridization:— 


1% in. M4 11% %-1 














ani up inch inch inch ES BULBLETS 

COR. M. VOS—Sport of Wilbrink, light rose, almost white. -Each $5.00 $4.00 $3.00 $2.50 $2.00 | Per 100 $25.00 
EROS—Soft rose, carmine stripe on lower petal.......... 4.00 3.00 vg 20.00 
EVENING RED—Large flower, charming crimson......... " 50 40 30 2 @® ” 2.50 
PPAR Maire — EO BONE SORTINE. . non w ccc ccc ccc cece cccce ” 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.20 ° 15.00 
GEORGIA—Lignit rose with purple blotches (very early)... “ 75 60 50 .40 .30 - 3.00 
GEN. JOFFRE-—Brick red, large flower.................. Pr. 100 3.00 2.50; Per 1000 3.00 
ILLINOIS—Applle blossom pink.................cceeeeees 4 20.00 15.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 " 9.00 
JOHANNES FEUER—Brownish red, velvet striped........ Each 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80] Per 100 7.00 
MAINE—The purest white in existence................. SOLD OUT 

ES ERO AE SILLS LEG SE LP TOOT EOE ™ 2.50 2.00 

MISS CHRISTINA TREUR—As early as “Halley.” (softest rose) ... “ 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.50 2.00 “ 25.00 
MRS. VOS—The color reminds us of peach blossoms........ " 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.00  .80 “ 7.00 
MORNING GLORY—Clear yellow, tiny red mark on lower petals “ 1.00 .80 “ 3.50 
NEBRASKA—Violet blue with snow-white blotch.......... Pr. 100 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50] per 1000 9.00 
cs cakeciedaamehakies ese cage Each 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80 .65/] per 100 7.50 
NEW MEXICO-—Tall, robust; pure white fiower........... "1g 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80  .65 “ 7.50 
OHIO—Pure white, slight blue tinge in throat.............. * 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80 .65 “ 7.50 
RADIUM—Brilliant light rose...............ccecenecees Pr. 100 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 3.00| Per 1000 4.50 
UTAH—Pure white, rose feathering on lower petals........ _ 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 “ 5.00 
WASHINGTON—Like “Europe” flower, very strong grower. Each 2.00 1.50 1.20 1.00 .80] Per 100 7.00 
WISCONSIN—Large white flower, pink stripe on lower petal “ 1.00 .80 .65 .50 .40 «“ 3.50 
WOLVERINE—Brownish pink.................ceee-eeees " 50 40 320 25 2 «“ 2.00 
YELLOW PRINCE—Prim. Orange, strong grower ........ 2 OD # F- E- BB “ 2.00 





















Special Offer of varieties, recently introduced into the trade:-- 


























1% in. %in. 1 in. % in. \% in. BULBLETS 

CATHARINA—Grayish light blue..................... Pr. 100 $28.00 $22.00 $17.00 $14.00 | Pr. 1000 $19.00 
CHATEAU THIERRY—Dark orange, yellow blotch. .... 9 $20.00 16.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 " 10.00 
CLEAR EYE—Rich deep scarlet, white blotch...... aie: 15.00 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50 ™ 9.00 
CONSPICUOUS—Light blue, yellow blotch......... aids on 12.00 10.00 8.00 6.50 = 9.00 
FLORA—Golden yellow, large flower.............. a SOLD OUT 

GOLDEN MEASURE—tThe best yellow............... SOLD OUT 

GOLIATH—Dark purplish maroon................-. sa SOLD OUT 

HILDA—Deep scarlet, strong grower.................. . 8.00 650 5.00 4.00 3.00| Pr. 100 4.50 
HOHENSTAUFEN—Pure white, dark crimson blotch... “ < 2.50 2.00 - 4.00 
LISS—Pure appleblossom pink.................eeeu00. 2.50 2.00 * 4.00 
LOVELINESS—Creamish white. ...........c.ccccccenes wis 2.00 as 3.00 
LUCY—Soft camary yellow, large..............ee.«. Each 50 

MAJESTIC—Delicate orange pink................65.. - 1.00 .80 65 50 40 | Pr. 100 3.50 
MASTER WIETSE—Rosy magenta, overlaid with purplePr. 100 5.00 4.00 . 3.00 2.50 2.00] Pr. 1000 3.00 
MR. MARK—Light blue, robust grower................ - 8.00 650 5.00 400 3.00 ms 4.00 
MRS. VELTHUYS—Dark brilliant red................ . 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 4.00 Ks 4.00 
NORA—Blue, darker in throat.........ccccccccccccees ° 10.00 8.00 6.50 8.00 
REV. EWBANE—Light lilac..........ccccccccccccces e 40.00 30.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 " 20.00 
WHITE GIANT—Tall immense flower, pure white...... * 13.00 o 18.00 
WILBRINK—Sport of Halley, early, soft rose (%” $20.) Pr. 1000 = 3.50 
YELLOW HAMMER—Pure yellow..................- Pr. 100 2.50 2.00 = 2.50 











Terms: Bills due sixty days from date of invoice. Orders from unknown correspondents must be accompanied 

with cash or satisfactory references. 6% cash with order. 25 bulbs at 100 price. 250 bulbs at 1000 
price. Prices F.O.B. Mt. Clemens, Mich. All goods travel at risk of consignee. We pack orders safely against frost. 
Advise us how you want order shipped. Cases and packing extra at cost price. Cable Address: P. VOS, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


P. VOS & SON, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Phone 548-J-5 P. 0. Box 77 


Formerly in the Netherlands:—Firma P. Vos, Mz., Sassenheim, Holland. 
Formerly in America:—Member of the United Bulb Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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The following varieties are yet unsold in the quantities 


named. 
800 Morning Star, earliest white to bloom, No. 1 and No. 2 ____. .$3.00 per 100 
800 Aliime, a very fine white ____.. ____.._._-.____--_-_-_-____-_-- aie uaihe aa * 
1500 Mrs. Watt, 1 to 1}"___...__- = Baba See a . sie 
1000 Regal (Kunderdi Prim.), soft salmon, carmine penciling in eeu. iki Scsitinibie 400 * 
1000 Master Wietze, violet, No. 1 and No. 2___.__.-_---------------- , 2.00 


“LOUISE” 


Is proving a good running mate to Golden Measure. 


See December number of The Flower Grower for color plate of it. A picture for the asking. 
LIST NOW READY. 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


401 South Clay St. 


Sturgis, Mich. 











SEMPERFERAX set ROSES 


Our list includes only carefully selected varieties of Ever- 

blooming Hybrid Teas; Hoosier Beauty, Ophelia, Radiance, 

Gen. Superior A. Janssen, Jonkheer j. L. Mock, Francis 

Scott Key, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Prince de Bulgarie, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Sunburst. 


Vigorous young plants 25c. each, 5 for $1.00, postpaid. 
We have a limited supply of 
HARDY LILIUM RUBRUM 


This easily grown, crimson-spotted, fragrant lily produces 
six to twelve large flowers from.a single bulb. 
Bulbs, 40c. each. 
Special Offer: 3 Roses (our selection) and 1 Lilium Rubrum, $1. 


H. S. TILLOTSON, 5904 Ellsworth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Babcock Peony Gardens 


Jamestown, N.Y. 








Peonies, Narcissi, Lilies, Etc. 








We have one of the finest collections to be found. Over FIVE 

ACRES in choice Peonies. Large stock of Brand’s varieties. 

The best of the French and English sorts. Also seedlings of 
our own growing. Come and see them in bloom. 

We have added over one acre of the finest Daffodils, Narcissi and Jon- 


quils in the newest novelties. A few bulbs for sale this season. 
your order now. 


Can furnish Peony seed @ $1 per oz.; Narcissus seed, $1 pkt. 


Delivery in August and September. All hand fertilized and 
from the choicest varieties. 
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Gladioli 


Postpaid---per dozen 
First size bulbs, averaging 1} in. up. 


AMERICA - - $50 
AUTUMN QUEEN 9 
BRENCHLEYENSIS - 50 
BLUE JAY > i 1.75 
ao td OF INDIA eS 0 
FIREKIN - 75 
GLORY “OF HOLLAND | 0 
GOLDEN KING - - 1.00 
KLONDYKE on ee 
LACORDAIRE 

MRS. F. KING ; 
MRS. F. PENDLETON - 
MYRTLE 

PEACE 

PRINCEPINE - 
PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS | 
ROUGE TORCH 
SCHWABEN 

WAR Pica ¢ 

WILLY WIGMAN 


No planting stock or bulblets to offer this season. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co. 
Wichert, Illinois 
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WE OFFER 


None but our own grown Gladioli 
which we know are good 











List of choice varieties. Ask us for prices on standard commercial kinds. 


1%in. 1%-1% 1-1% %-1 %e-% Yin. 
andup inch inch inch inch orless BULBLETS 

Aurora—Fine sc2rlet, the earliest of all scarlets.___..- Pr. 100 $40.00 $30.00 
Blue Jay—Light blue, large white spot on lower petals with 

yellow center____ ” $8.00 $6.50 $5.00 $4.00 Pr. 1000 $10.00 

tharina—Grayish light blue, lower petals darker blue with 

little maroon biotch. - . . 27.00 20.00 15.00 12.00 20.00 
Chris—Extra fine dark ‘purplish “maroon, lighter color aot 

Goliath, but of same value 1000 ' ' 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 2.50 
Conspicuous — Light blue, dark blue ‘spot with yellow center Pr 100 . 7.00 550 4.50 3.50 8.00 
Fiora—Golden yellow, large, extra ‘ Each . 1.00 80 65 50 
Glory of Noordwyk—Pure soft yellow, ‘large flowers_- 3 ' 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 
Golden Measure—Large dark yellow, while they last, at J 
Goliath—Extra fine dark purplish maroon Pe. 3 \ ‘ 40.00 
Gretchen Zang—Fine Pink 4 . 5.50 
Hubertus—Light blue : a A . 6.50 
King of the Blues—The best dark blue __- . 
La Grandesse Fine large flower, white slightly tinting into 

light pink - aes 
Liebesfeuer—Bright scarlet, very “attractive 
Loveliness—Creamy white, one of the best for cut flowers 
Liss—Deep apple blossom pink, large spike --- 
Maine—Citron yellow, turning into the purest white when in 

bloom. The best white Each 
Majestic—Fine orange pink, large flowers, the best i in its color Pr. 100 
Mary Fennel—Light lavender, lower petals penciled with 

primrose yellow ‘ 
Master Wiebertus—Fine mauve, with little white blotch P 
Mr. Theodore—Light scarlet, white blotch 5 
a blue, darker spot, strong grower, extra cut 

ower 

Mrs. Dr. Norton—White edged ‘with soft pink, lower petals 

sulphurish blotch 
Mrs. Velthuys—Dark brilliant red, extra color... .... 
Muriel— Extra large light blue with little darker - 
Nora—Light blue with little darker spot -- 
Proserpine— Deep rose 
Pride of paiiameme—One of the best scarlets, large flowers - 
Prince of Wales—Delicate salmon pink, very early, extra 
Princepine—Carmine red, white spot 
Red Emperor— Immense scarlet, one of the largest flowers _ 
Rev. Ewbank—Light blue 5 le 
Roem Van Kennemerland—Beautiful > pink, extra 

large flower 
Stella—Light red white blotch. - J 
Viola—Pure white, large dark blue spot on lower petals. P i i P : 15 
Wilbrink-— Sport « of Halley, early rose --. i as 20.00 
Yellow Standard—Golden par Ante large tall spike 
Primulines Frans Hals—Vermilion yellow throat with red 

stripes - : 12.00 9.00 A 5.00 
Primulines Piet Hein—Large salmon on rose, pale yellow throat ' 12.00 9.00 F 5.00 
Primulines J. P. Koen—Deep fine dae ee . 12.00 9.00 ; 5.00 
Primulines Rembrandt— Brilliant lig light red, edging into 

scarlet, small yellow stripe on lower petals ...-.-.-- 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 d 5.00 
Primulines Van Limburg Stirum—Large white, penciled 

with rose, turning into light yellow on lower petals ‘ 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 ; 5.00 
Primulines Yellow Queen— Delicate deep yellow, two little 

red stripes on lower petals 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 : 5.00 


UNITED BULB CO. 


The Home of Choice Gladioli 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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Two New Peony-Flowered Dahlias 
From Fordhook Farms 





strong stems. 





GOLDEN ROSE (Burpee 1920) 


An attractive shade of yellow suffused rose, 
each petal having a distinct picotee edge of rose. 
Distinct and pleasing. A free and continuous 
bloomer, with flowers carried on long stiff 
stems above the healthy and robust foliage. 


Strong roots, 75c. each, postpaid. 


LILAC QUEEN (Burpee 1920) 


A charming novelty with blooms of a delicate 
lilac shaded white, base of the petals suffused 
with bright yellow. Magnificent large flowers 
gracefully held above the foliage by long and 


Strong roots, 75c. each, postpaid. 


Write for a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 





KINDLY PERMIT ME TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO 
THE FACT THAT THE 


BRAND PEONY 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


THE PEERLESS WHITE 


by a vote of the members of the American Peony Society, is the 
greatest peony ever produced in America. We still have in 
storage 8 roots of this wonderful variety for our spring trade. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 
A. M. BRAND, L B. 367 Faribault, Minn. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS A PEONY GROWER. 











that eventually 90% of all Gla- 


We predict diolus bulbs used for greenhouse 


culture will be growm in Iowa. Greenhouse culture re- 
quires exceptionally strong bulbs. 


SEND FOR OUR RETAIL LIST. 


Gardens of Smedley - Waterloo, lowa 











AMERICA 
BLACK BEAUTY 


MRS. F. KING 


MRS. 
PRINCEPINE~ - 


MRS. F. PENDLETON | - 
WATT 


Gladioli 


Dozen 
$ .50 
- 50 
FAIRY (Mrs. Jas. Lancashire) 


Bulbs 1% in. andup. 2nd size 20% less by 100 and 1000. Dozens prepaid. 


E. E. STEWART 
Brooklyn, 





bo gringo wo wo B 
wseucseus 


1000 
$30.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 
50.00 
45.00 
20.00 


Mich. 
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RARE 


ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


From CHINA, JAPAN AND PERSIA 


CATALOG 


Japanese Rose Flowering Cherry. Weeping Pink Flowering 
Japan Cherry, (this is the most effective of all Weeping Trees. ) 
An assortment of Rare Flowering Trees. 


ANTON WOHLERT 
NARBERTH, Montgomery Co., PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE GLADIOLUS 


MRS. W. E. FRYER 


Onset, Mass., Nov. 23rd, 1919. 
Mr. W. E. FRYER, Mantorville, Minn. 


Dear Sir:— 

Answering your kind favor of recent date would 
thank you to book my order for 500 Mrs. W. E. 
Fryer under %% inch. 

I notice that this variety produces fine spikes 
from ¥% inch bulbs, and every one of the 100 pur- 
chased from you last spring produced a bloom. It 
is by far the finest red I have seen. 

Yours truly, 


J. G. BURROWS. 
$1.25 per dozen, $8.00 per 100. 


oo3 


Mantorville 


A yellow, ruffied Gladiolus. Some of the flowers are pure 
yellow while others are tinted pink. 


$2.50 per dozen. 
At dozen rates they will be sent prepaid. 


A large stock of the standard varieties and 
many novelties. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 
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RICHARD DIENER CO., INC., KENTFIELD, Marin Co., CAL. 


Part view of our Nursery—Mount Tamalpais in the background. 


GLADIOLI 


The varieties here offered have been tested in every state of the Union as well as in foreign countries and they 


have been found far me 


rior to any varieties now in existence. They will, without any 


t, be the leading varieties in the near future. 


No. 1 MRS. WILLIAM KENT—Light fawn to eahe ashes of roses; old 
rose in throat sometimes lightly striped with rose-pink. It is a very rapid 
Bate Se yy ogg ped in diameter and spikes 4 to 5 ft. .~ er 

aoe ., $5; per 100, $40. 1 in. = 1% in., small bulb 25c.; doz., 


me r- ANNA EBERIUS—Dark wetucte 
flowers 6 in. in diameter; ahee to 4 ft. high: ine, long, well set a. 
Per bu Ae i ; per doz., $2.50; per 100, $20. 1 in. to 1% in. small bulb, 12c.; 


00, $10. 

nw 22 SAN ANSELMO-—Pure white, slightly striped with ruby pink. Im- 
mense free flowering; fine for cut flowers. Flowers 6 in. in diameter, 
somes 6 to 8 &. high. For ee — , $5; per 100, $40. lin. to 116 

in. small bulb, 25c.; doz., $2.50; 

No. 24 D. J. WHITNEY Salmon desh with two striped and spotted yel- 
low and red under-petals; opens in a full cluster at the a of the stem, 
giving the Baris 9 of aCanna. Flowers 5% in. in diameter, cote 4 
= 5 - high. liest of a ot, Sead for forcing. Per bulb, $1.50; per doz., 

in. to b, 75c.; “7 


No. 138 THOS. «x pm lae —Rose-pink with ruby running thru center of 


le; throat deeper shade; 


each petal; very vigorous in growth; this is one of our largest mg 8 ——~ 
of the heaviest propagators. Flowers 6 to 8 inches in diameter, + + 
ft. Per bulb, 50c.; 1 doz., $5; per 100, $45. 1 in. to 1% in. small bulb. 


loz., $2.50; 1 50. 

No. 164 CAPTAIN ASHER CARTER BAKER —Rich, velvety red with 
darker center. Flowers 5 inches in comets, sis 4to5 ft. high. (This 
was awarded the silver medal at the P. rae . E. 1915, ~s the best of all the 
red Gladioli shown.) Per bulb, 10c.; per doz., $1.; 00, $7. 1 in. to 1% 
in. small bulb, 5c.; doz., 50c.; 100, $3. 50. 

No. 38 JACK LONDON-— Light salmon with brilliant orange flame stripes; 
golden yellow throat, with ruby striped center. Flowers 5 in. in diameter, 
spikes 5 to 6 ft. Exceptionally fine. bulb, $1; per doz., $10; per 100, $75. 
1 in. to 1% in. small bulb, 50c.; doz. $5; 100, $37.50. 

No. 191 MRS. H. E. BOTHIN—Filesh-salmon pink, flame scarlet center; 
large by = strong 4 to 5 foot spikes. A first class show variety. Per bulb, 
$1; per doz., $10. 1 in. to-1% in. small bulb, 50c.; doz., $5. 

No. 204 FRANK J. SYMMES-Salmon-rose pink, with red center; ruffled 
edges. Flowers 4 in. in diameter, spikes 5 to 6 ft. high. Per bulb, bo, Gi per 
doz., $5; per 100, $40. 1 in. to 1% in. small bulb, 25c.; doz., $2.50; 1 y 


GLADIOLI Diener’s Hybrids Mixed 


The finest Mixture ever put on the market. All shades of color and combination are contained in this Mixture and the flowers 


grow to a very large size. Our previous Mixtures have created a sensation everywhere, but this is something far superior. 
a gem will be found among them. Large Bulbs, per doz., $2.00; per 100, $75.00; per 1000, $125. 


Many 
1” to 14” Bulbs, per doz., $1.00; 


per 100, $7.50; per 1000, $60.00. Small Bulbs, per doz., 50c.; per 100, $3.50; per 1000, $30.00. 
PETUNIAS Diener’s Ruffled Monsters, Single 


The most perfect and most beautiful Petunias in existence and have taken the highest prizes wherever shown. 


Seed in separate 


colors— Red, Pink, Variegated, White, Flesh Pink frilled, Blue and Mixed 
THE DIENER TOMATO (Blight Proof) 


The largest and mos: desirable tomato ever created. Unexcelled for table 

use, for for tomato sauce, and for dehydration. Thirty to forty 

tons of ripe fruit of remarkably uniform size produced to the acre. The 

Diener Tomato Plant is also blight rensting. Thousands of acres of tomzioes 
have been ruined in the last few years by blight, but this tomato has 

side by side with such varieties without being a‘fected by blight. The 

ruit has reached a size of three pounds; but the average is a one-pound 





fruit, unusually smooth. The flesh is more solid than of any other tomato 
known, making this variety so valuable for dehydrating purposes. This 
tomato is of a d red color and very attractive to the eye. The Diener 
Tomato is especially useful in many localities for a fact that, after being 
properly started, it is practically drought resistin; The Diener Tomato is 
an excellent shipping variety, ripe fruit having m successfully shi; 

from here to New York. Diener Tomato Seed, 50c. pkg.; $1.50 per Acre Pkg. 


The Greatest Berry Novelty of Today 
The Cory Thornless Mammoth Blackberry. 


The largest Blackberry in existence. As free from thorns as a grapevine. There is not any Blackberry that brings such an amount 
of fruit as this. It is of the highest quality, almost seedless, never being known to fail to bear. Seed per pkg., 50c. 


Plants, 35c. each. 


$4.00 per dozen. 


Our Catalog showing natural colored plates of Petunias and Gladioli, 
directions, free on request. 


$30.00 per hundred plants. 


as well as cultural 
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EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration m ing length of 
spike with 
of the Gladiolus named for her. 


GET IN LINE 
for AUSTIN’S BIG FOUR 


Evelyn Kirtland 
Gretchen Zang 


Herada 
Bertrex 


Their superiority has been proven by winning numerous First 


Prizes ani Silver Cups at leading exhibitions. 
ments : 


Read these endorse- 


“The writer well remembers the day he cut the first Evelyn Kirtland and 
exclaimed, ‘What a beautiful thing you are’; and Gretchen Zang is not be- 
hind. We think it most remarkable for the small sized bulbs we bought 
of Evelyn Kirtland and Gretchen Zang to produce such wonderful spikes. 
Indeed they were tall enough and the blooms large enough to suit our 
most exacting retail customer.”—A. 
Puyallup, Wash. * 


. Pudor, Pudor 


Floral Farms, 


“Of twenty new varieties tried the past season Bertrex was the best for 


cut flowers, even excelling America, the old standard. 
Belleville, Ill. 


”-Henry C. Eckert, 


All the best standard varieties and other ‘‘Austin Originations”’ 


listed in our New Price List. 


A. H. Austin Co. 


Write for it. 


- Wayland, Ohio 
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GLADIOLI 


Kirchhoff’s Bulbs Always Please 


We. GREW GLADIOLI when there were only a few varieties in existence. 


Ever since 


we grew the first Glad, we have tested most of the new varieties, coastantly adding 
those worthy of a place in our fields and discarding those which did not attain our “Standard 


of Quality.” 


In addition wehave spent much time in perfecting the Gladiolus and now 


have a bunch of Classy Seedlings, some only in small quantities, while other varieties have 
been given “Awards of Merit” in London, England, and Haarlem, Holland. 


The Bulbs we offer are exceptionally plump and fine. 
Per 100 Per 100 


1%” up 1%-1%"” 

America - $3.00 $2.50 

Chicago White 3.20 2.70 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 65.00 

Meteor - - 9.00 7.00 

Dawn (Tracy) 8.00 6.00 

10% 


Europa 

War - 
Yellow Hammer 
Schwaben 
Niagara 


Per 100 Per 100 


1%" up 1%-1%" 

$8.00 $7.00 
5.00 

rt 50 3.80 
5.00 

4.50 3.7% 


Per 100 Per 100 


1%” up 1%-1%" 
Panama $4.50 $3.75 
Mrs. Pendleton 5.00 4.20 
Mrs. F. King 3.00 2.50 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer 5.00 4.00 
Princepine 3.00 2.50 


DISCOUNT ON 1000 LOTS. TERMS CASH. 


GENERAL PERSHING, Our New Seedling, $3 per dozen, $20 per 100. GOLDEN MEASURE, 1} in. up, $4.50 
each, $50 per dozen. Planting stock and bulblets quoted on request. Please enclose card 





or use your Business Letter Head. 


W. E. KIRCHHOFF COo., 


Pembroke, N. Y. 
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Gladioli 


For the accormmodation of those who do not care to 

make their own selections I have arranged several 

combinations at prices slightly less than the catalog 

values. Please order by number. Price includes 
parcel post. 


No. 1—Pink Perfection, Peace, Golden King, Scarsdale, 
War—five lnulbs—50c. 


No. 2—PRIZE DOLLAR COLLECTION —One bulb each of 
Panama, Crystal White, Schwaben, Dominion, Charle- 
magne—five grand varieties— $1.00. 


No. 3—BIG VALUE DOLLAR COLLECTION—One bulb 
of each of these ten varieties: Niagara, Cream, Ida Van, 
bright red; Geo. Paul, crimson; King Arthur, while; Czar 
Peter, red; Mrs. F. Pendleton, pink; Baron Hulot, purple; 
Loveliness, cream; Rosea Superba, pink; Yellow Hammer 
—Ten Bulbs—$1.00. 

No. 5—NOVELTY COLLECTION—Eight new and beauti- 
ful shades are represented in this list: Mrs. Watt, crim- 
son-red; Prince of Wales, apricot; Mr. Mark, blue; Wil- 
brink, pink; Mary Fennell, mauve; Myrtle, rose pink; 
Attraction, cardinal; Herada, mauve—Eight Bulbs— $i. 00. 


S. E. Spencer, Prop. 











Garden Iris 


Ten choice varieties—Pallida Dalmatica, Princess of 
Wales, F1. Alba, Kharput, Queen of May, Flavescens, 
Mad. Chereau, Mrs. H. Darwin, Rhein Nixe, Hon- 
orabolis. Strong plants, will bloom this year. 
One of each, by express, $1.50 
Two of each - - $2.50 
Special Low Price per Hundred. 


Hardy Phlox 


Ten fine plants assorted colors, bloom this year, 


By express for $1.00 
Two collections $1.75 
Special low price per 100. 


Order PHLOX and IRIS now for early 
spring delivery. 


SEND POSTAL FOR COMPLETE CATALOG. 


Brookland Gardens 

















Good New Varieties 


One bulb each of the following 20 new varieties of 
Gladioli for trial, postpaid, $2 ; 3 bulbs of each, $5. 
For description see our retail list. 

AMETHYST, AUTUMN QUEEN, BLACKHAWK, BORDEAUX, 
CHOCOLATE, CLARICE, CORRY, GAIETY, GAY BUTTERFLY, 
GOLD CoIN, GOLDEN RUSSET,. GOLDEN PRINCESS, JUMBO, 
MOONSHINE, PARIS, PEERLESS PINK, ROSE WELLS, SUMMER, 
TITANIC and WINE KING. 


We sul both WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
Which list shail we send YOU? 


G. D. BLACK & SON 
Albert Lea, 




















WE THANK YOU 


FOR THE OPPORTUNITY or SENDING YOU CUR 


PERENNIAL CATALOG 


which we expect to send out in a few weeks. It will 
be modest because it is our first, but we want all our 
flower growing friends to have a copy. You may 
find something in it that will enhance your garden. 


WE ARE AT YOUR. SERVICE 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 








Box M 








CLEVELAND ROAD 
RAVENNA OHTO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 00D ONES 


My New Price List Contains the Following Varieties 
THE “BIG eee Kirtland, Bertrex, 
Gretchen Zang and Herada. 
Golden Measure Myrtle 
Mrs. Frank Pendlet6n Europa 
Schwaben 
Niagara 


Dominion 

America 

Mrs. W. E. Fryer Lilywhite 

Jessie Mrs. Francis King 
Pink Perfection Panama Augusta 

Empress of India Goliath Mrs. Watt 

War Mrs. Dr. Nerton Golden King 

Peace Baron Hulot Ida Van 

Pink Beauty Ruffled Glory White Cluster 
Sulphur King Willy Wigman Wamba 

Crimson Glow Glory of Holland Rose Wells 

Halley Loveliness Primulinus Hybrids 
Canary Bird Mary Fennell Exhibition Mixture 
Charlemagne Lily Lehmann 

Pink Progression Prince of Wales 


My pleasure to send you a copy. 


JOE COLEMAN 
cLmoap Ravenna, Ohio 


ee 


Price List now ready. 























